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COMPROMISE AS A POLITICAL IDEAL 


JOHN H. HALLOWELL 


: dominant intellectual climate 
of opinion today is positivistic. 
Viewed from this perspective, poli- 

tics appears to be a struggle for power 
rather than a search for justice or a 
means of realizing freedom. Politics, 
many contemporary students of politics 
declare, is concerned with the conflict of 
power-seeking interest groups. And poli- 
tics is the art of getting as much as you 
can by mediation and compromise for the 
interest group you represent. The public 
interest is defined, if defined at all, sim- 
ply as anything and everything that can 
be secured by the mediation of conflict- 
ing claims for power. Compromise not 
only is a worthy, self-sufficient political 
ideal but, many insist, the distinguishing 
and essential characteristic of democracy 
as a form of government.’ 

At a time when clarity and agreement 

‘For a more or less typical view of a political 
scientist see, e.g., E. P. Herring, Public Adminisira- 
tion and the Public Interest (New York, 1936). In 
part Herring says: ‘The liberal democratic tradi- 
tion persuades its adherents of the validity of a cer- 
tain procedure for the reconciling of differences. It 
promises that loyalty to this procedure means the 
satisfaction of one’s more pressing needs at least, 
through reasonable compromise with the needs of 
others. .... The democratic way lies not in the 
preservation of any fixed set of institutions nor in 
tule by any one set of interests, but in the constant 
readaptation of ideals and organizations to answer 
emerging social demands....the possibility of 
remaking the pattern of controlling interests must 
always remain open” (The Politics of Democracy 
[New York, 1940], pp. 433-34). 


























as to the meaning of democracy are so 
vitally essential, it is appropriate that 
such a view should be examined with 
care. For if these individuals mean, as 
some explicitly declare, that truth, 
justice, and freedom are too ambiguous 
to serve as guideposts in the democratic 
solution of conflict, then such an asser- 
tion can and should not go unchallenged. 
Anyone who believes that the search for 
truth and the practice of justice are not 
incompatible with the democratic way of 
life cannot subscribe to a theory or prac- 
tice of compromise that would relegate 
them to the oblivion of outmoded fash- 
ions. Those who urge this view upon us, 
in order, as they believe, to chart a safer 
middle course between the Scylla of 
tyranny and the Charbydis of anarchy 
may cause us eventually to founder upon 
the shoals of cynicism and to succumb 
through moral anarchy and _ political 
paralysis to the tyranny they would have 
us avoid. 
I 

For the purpose of analyzing the self- 
sufficiency of compromise as the animat- 
ing principle of democratic politics I 
have focused my attention upon the 
writings of T. V. Smith, political philos- 
opher and erstwhile legislator.? In a man- 
ner reminiscent of the first Marquis of 

2 have consulted the following books and arti- 
cles by T. V. Smith: The Legislative Way of Life 
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Halifax, who wore the epithet of ‘“trim- 
mer’ as a badge of honor, Smith de- 
clares: “A sense of guilt incident to the 
practice of compromise is perhaps the 
worst inner enemy of the democratic 
way of life.”’> And with this as his theme 
he endeavors to prove that compromise 
not only is a desirable practice in politics 
but the distinguishing principle of the 
democratic way of life. 

The only alternative to compromise 
as the animating and _ self-sufficient 
principle of democratic politics, Professor 
Smith argues with the emphasis of repeti- 
tion, is dictatorship in the manner of a 
Hitler or a Stalin. Hence the dissenter is 
placed in the uncomfortable position of 
espousing tyranny. “The vices of our 
practicing politicians we must compare 
not with the virtues projected from the 
consciences of secluded individuals,” 
Smith insists, “but the vices of fanatics 
who have become dictators.’ That the 
vices both of democratic politicians and 
of dictators might legitimately be sub- 
jected to the scrutiny of conscience he 
implicitly denies. We are told to compare 
what are acknowledged to be evils and to 
cherish the lesser evil. But how, if con- 
science is denied a valid role in the de- 
termination of either virtue or vice, we 
are to recognize the lesser evil we are not 
told. That the vices of democratic poli- 


(Chicago, 1940); The Compromise Principle in Poli- 
tics (“Edmund J. James Lectures on Government: 
Second Series” [Urbana, 1941]); The Democratic 
Tradition in America (New York, 1941); ‘‘Com- 
promise: Its Context and Limits,” Ethics, Vol. 
LIII, No. 1 (1942); “Is Congress Any Good, Any- 
how?” New York Times Magazine, October 18, 
1942; and Discipline for Democracy (Chapel Hill, 
1942). This list is by no means exhaustive, but the au- 
thor believes it to be representative of Smith’s ideas 
with respect, at least, to the idea of compromise in 
politics. 

3 The Compromise Principle in Politics, p. 29. 

4 I bid., p. 36. 


ticlans, moreover, become less vicious by 
comparison with the vices of dictators jg 
a non sequitur. 

Those who defend the practice of com- 
promise as a worthy, self-sufficient politi- 
cal ideal often argue that because com. 
promise is inevitable it must be desirable. 
Compromise, according to T. V. Smith, 
“arises in the narrow context of social 
necessity and functions in the expanding 
context of individual growth and social 
progress. By transmuting the necessary 
into the desirable men of good will make 
some minimum freedom of their utter- 
most fate.”> That every social situation 
requires some compromises is a truism 
that can readily be granted but that the 
necessity or inevitability of making 
compromises thereby renders the prac- 
tice desirable, or even tolerable, does not 
logically follow. 

We are now engaged in the very neces- 
sary task of destroying our enemies by 
force of arms, but it does not follow that 
war, therefore, is a desirable institution 
or that men of good will, by transmuting 
the necessary into the desirable, must 
or should acclaim murder as an ideal of 
life. The inevitability of the existence 
of crime will never be an argument for 
its desirability or for the toleration of 
criminals. 

Marriage, Smith argues, inevitably de- 
mands compromises from the marriage 
partners, and it is the inevitability of 
making such compromises that renders 
them tolerable. That marriage requires 
compromises does not mean that every 
marriage requires the same number or 
kind of compromises or that every com- 
promise made by married persons is in- 
evitably necessary, desirable, or even 


5 Tbid., p. 31. 


6 “Compromises are necessary in marriage, but 
the very necessity renders them tolerable” (ibid., 
p. 31). 
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tolerable. To say, therefore, that mar- 
riage inevitably demands compromises 
says nothing whatsoever about the 
necessity or desirability of particular 
compromises in particular marriages. 
And the same logic applies in politics. To 
say that politics inevitably demands 
compromises says nothing about the 
necessity or desirability of particular 
political compromises. 

That compromise, moreover, is a 
practice which leads inevitably to “in- 
dividual growth and social progress’ is 
to claim more than is logically or his- 
torically justified. Such a practice can 
lead just as inevitably to individual de- 
generation and social decay. It depends 
upon the kind of compromises that are 
made. The example of Munich has been 
so recently and indelibly engraven on our 
consciousness as to serve as example 
enough of that. 

The inevitability of compromise says 
nothing about the desirability of com- 
promise in general and nothing about 
the desirability of making particular 
compromises in specific situations. Since 
compromise can lead just as surely to 
individual degeneration and social decay 
as it can to individual growth and social 
progress, it is essential that we have 
some standards with which to measure 
the limits of what, in specific situations, 
can be safely conceded. The principle of 
compromise, as a self-sufficient principle, 
cannot supply that standard. If there is 
any virtue in making concessions, that 
virtue inheres not in the technique of 
compromise but in what is accomplished 
by that technique. The substance of 
compromise, therefore, is more impor- 
tant than the procedure. By emphasizing 
the desirability of compromise as a tech- 
nique, the defenders of compromise as a 
self-sufficient political ideal obscure the 
necessity of subjecting the substance of 


1§9 


specific compromises to the scrutiny of 
wisdom and conscience. 


II 


So fundamental does Smith regard 
the principle and practice of compromise 
that he would define politics itself simply 
as “the institutionalized art of com- 
promise.”’ Politics, he believes, is the 
art of settling disputes by mediation, 
and it is precisely this technique, more- 
over, which, according to Smith, is the 
distinguishing characteristic of democ- 
racy. ‘Democracy means, politically 
speaking,”’ he declares, “the process of 
clearing collective conflicts through a 
legislature; and it means, socially speak- 
ing, the way of living life together with- 
out condescension. Combining these two 
meanings, we may say that the demo- 
cratic way of life is kept sound at its 
core .... by the legislative way of doing 
things.’’® 

Now what is this legislative way of 
doing things? First of all, the legislature 
is a place where “all points of view can 
meet on equal terms and have it out.’ 
And, “since no one can adequately repre- 
sent the opposing point of view, each 
must be allowed to state his own case, to 
represent his own cause.’’*® For “legisla- 
tors owe only deference to one another, 
but both duty and victory to constit- 
uents back home... . nobody in the 
legislature owes much to anybody else 
there.” The legislature, then, accord- 
ing to Smith, is a place where the repre- 
sentatives of all the various interests in 
society meet to champion those interests 
and to get the most they can by media- 


7 “Compromise: Its Context and Limits,” Ethics, 
LITI, 2. 

8 The Legislative Way of Life, pp. 1-2. 

9] bid., p. 15. 


1° Tbid., p. 14. " [bid., p. 4. 





tion and compromise for those interests 
they represent.” 

If legislators, however, “owe only defer- 
ence to one another” and nothing much 
“to anybody else there,’’ it is difficult 
to see how such a legislature could func- 
tion adequately as a deliberative body. 
It is significant that Smith subordinates, 
if he does not completely eliminate, the 
deliberative function of the legislature in 
order to emphasize its representative 
character and function. The implications 
of this emphasis are not stressed by 
Smith, but in effect, as will become clear- 
er from a further analysis of his ideas, 
he subordinates the reason of the legisla- 
tor to his will. To use the words of Her- 
man Finer, he regards the legislature as a 
“will-organization” rather than as a 
“thought-organization.” The product of 
the legislature must be regarded, then, as 
the product, not of the best thought of 
the legislators, but of the will of the 
stronger. If the primary function of the 
legislator is to “represent his own cause’”’ 
with only ‘deference’ to his fellow- 


12 In a famous speech to his constituents at Bris- 
tol, Edmund Burke declared: “My worthy colleague 
says, his will ought to be subservient to yours. If 
that be all, the thing is innocent. If government 
were a matter of will upon any side, yours, without 
question, ought to be superior. But government and 
legislation are matters of reason and judgment, and 
not of inclination; and what sort of reason is that, in 
which the determination precedes the discus- 
sion....?.... Parliament is not a congress of 
ambassadors from different and hostile interests; 
which interests each must maintain, as an agent and 
advocate, against other agents and advocates; but 
parliament is a deliberative assembly of one nation, 
with one interest, that of the whole; where not local 
purposes, not local prejudices ought to guide, but 
the general good.” Speaking of the representative, 
Burke continued: ‘‘His unbiased opinions, his ma- 
ture judgment, his enlightened conscience, he ought 
not to sacrifice to you, to any man, or to any set of 
men living. These he does not derive from your 
pleasure; no, nor from the law and the constitution. 
They are a trust from Providence, for the abuse of 
which he is deeply answerable” (Works (Boston, 
1839], II, 12 ff.). 
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legislators but with “duty and victory to 
constituents back home,” how can the 
legislature be anything but a field of 
combat ever ready to disintegrate into 
chaotic futility or into servile submission 
to the will of the strongest? It is unlikely 
that mutual “deference,” particularly 
when it is undefined and without sub- 
stantive content, would long restrain 
the strongest will. 

Underlying the democratic and legisla- 
tive way of doing things, Smith declares, 
are certain fundamental assumptions. 
According to him, “before the legislature 
can function at all,” (1) “we must as- 
sume that all major interests in a given 
society are equally legitimate’’; (2) “we 
must assume that representatives of the 
great legitimate interests are equally 
honest”; and (3) “we must assume .... 
that ideals (justice, for example) cannot 
be invoked to settle issues that involve 
quarrels as to what the ideals are or as to 
who owns them.” Let us analyze both 
the validity and the implications of these 
fundamental presuppositions. 

Is it true that all major interests in a 
given society are equally legitimate? Is 
it possible to answer such a question 
categorically? Logically, the answer 
would appear to depend upon what the 
major interests proposed, for conceiv- 
ably their proposals might run the whole 
gamut from complete illegitimacy to 
complete legitimacy. In point of time, too, 
it is conceivable that a major interest 
might make proposals now that are 
quite illegitimate but which proposals 
made at a different time under other 

circumstances might be quite legitimate. 
Only by assuming beforehand, as Smith 
does, that all major interests are always 
and in every situation legitimate can one 
avoid the difficulty of providing (as 
Smith does not) some standard by which 


'3 The Legislative Way of Life, p. 20. 
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to measure degrees of legitimacy or, as a 
matter of fact, legitimacy itself. Since he 
does not provide such a standard, there 
would appear to be no logical reason for 
his introducing the concept of legitimacy 
at all. For, if all major interests are al- 
ways legitimate, they can never be il- 
legitimate. When Smith speaks of the 
equal legitimacy of all major interests 
in a given society, then, he simply means 
that the test of legitimacy can never be 
applied to any major interest in any 
given situation or at any time. Is such an 
assumption true? 

Suppose that the fulfilment of X’s 
interests demands that Y yield his inter- 
ests completely. An equitable solution 
of this conflict would certainly demand 
some decision as to the relative legiti- 
macy of the two interests. A compromise, 
which Smith no doubt would recom- 
mend, would not in this particular situa- 
tion solve anything at all, for we posited 
a situation in which X could only realize 
his interests if Y yielded his completely. 
If two interests are diametrically op- 
posed and one can be realized only by 
making the realization of the other im- 
possible, compromise is simply irrelevant 
to the problem. That such situations are 
not only conceivable but do actually 
occur renders the assumption of the 
equal legitimacy of all major interests in 
all possible situations false—if legitimacy 
has any meaning at all. 

What Professor Smith says in effect 
is that no proposal of any major interest 
can ever be subjected to the test of 
legitimacy. And that means that what- 
ever any major interest proposes (i.e., 
regards as necessary for the realization 
of its equally legitimate interest) can 
never be condemned on the grounds that 
it is harmful to another interest, to soci- 
ety as a whole, or contrary to the princi- 
ples of justice. Whatever it proposes must 
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be accorded the same consideration as 
the proposals of any other interest. 

To put it in practical terms it means 
that no proposal made by labor interests, 
business management, farmers, or any 
other major interest can ever be con- 
demned or turned down on the grounds 
that it is unreasonable, unwise, or un- 
just. Legislators must simply compro- 
mise whatever conflicts arise and assume, 
apparently, that what results is the most 
reasonable, wise, and just policy that 
can be practically achieved. (That that 
is exactly how they often proceed is, of 
course, no argument for the desirability 
of the procedure.) 

If all proposals made by major inter- 
ests are assumed beforehand to be equal- 
ly legitimate, if the content of proposals 
has nothing to do with legitimacy, then 
in the last analysis the nature of the 
“compromise” effected must depend 
solely upon the relative strength of the op- 
posing parties. Such a doctrine would 
certainly appear to reduce politics (and 
democracy, in Smith’s terms) to domes- 
tic warfare." 

And, if the elimination of any test of 
legitimacy fosters anarchy in practice, it 
is the embodiment of nihilism in thought. 
If we may not properly submit the spe- 
cific proposals of major interests to the 
test of whether they are reasonable, 
wise, or just, then we must assume that 
every proposal is inherently just as good 
(or as bad) as every other. Smith denies, 
implicitly if not explicitly, that there is 
any objective truth or value—at least in 
the realm of politics. The consequences 
of such an attitude are clearly nihilistic. 
And nothing breeds tyranny faster than 
nihilism—for dictatorship, despite its 

14Cf. Carl Schmitt, Der Begriff des Politischen 
(Hamburg, 1927). Schmitt’s conception of politics 
as a struggle for power for its own sake is a step be- 


yond that of Smith, but it is a short step from one 
conception to the other. 
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ostensible appearance of order, is actual- 
ly the government peculiar to anarchy. 
By ruling out the test of legitimacy, in 
his fear that the conscientious might 
seek to impose “their” conscience on 
others, Smith would appear to be en- 
couraging the very consequence he seeks, 
quite sincerely, to avoid. 

The second assumption underlying the 
democratic and legislative way of doing 
things, Smith declares, is that we must 
regard the representatives of the great 
legitimate interests as being equally 
honest. The question that immediately 
occurs is: Why must we? What actual or 
logical proof do we have that the repre- 
sentatives of major interests are or will 
be in every particular case and at every 
moment equally honest? Is this not as- 
suming more than is credible or justified 
by past experience? Without listing the 
representatives of all the major interests 
in the past, it is surely not true that all 
of them have always been equally hon- 
est. One can find in the history of any 
group—labor, business managment, 
agriculture—leaders both in and out 
of Congress who have been essentially 
honest and leaders who have been es- 
sentially dishonest, sincere and insincere 
leaders, those who resorted to bribes 
and those who confined their tactics to 
persuasion. You can find representatives 
who were honest at some times and dis- 
honest at others. The second assump- 
tion, like the first, claims too much. The 
attribution of equal honesty to a whole 
group of men in every period and under 
every circumstance defies credibility. It 
overlooks the fact that logically we can 
speak only of the honesty of particular 
men and that the honesty of these par- 
ticular persons depends upon what they 
do in particular situations and at par- 
ticular times. 

What are the consequences of accept- 


ing Smith’s assumption with respect to 
the equal honesty of the representatives 
of all major interests? The most impor. 
tant effect is the elimination of the valid. 
ity of any endeavor at any time to test 
the honesty of such representatives. In 
effect, honesty is abandoned as a stand- 
ard with which to measure the right of 
a person to represent a particular inter- 
est, as a standard to judge the truthful. 
ness or sincerity of what he says or ad- 
vocates, and as a standard with which 
to judge between rival representatives 
of the same interest or the representa- 
tives of different interests. Now, if hon- 
esty is eliminated as a test of particular 
representatives, you have no choice but 
to give the same consideration to pro- 
posals, made in the name of labor, let us 
say, by racketeers or by sincere labor 
spokesmen. To which spokesmen are you 
to listen? With which representatives are 
you to mediate? With which make com- 
promises? Apparently, according to 
Smith’s assumptions, with those who 
find themselves, whether honest or not, 
in positions of the greatest power. So 
once again politics is defined, in effect, 
as being nothing but a system of power 
relationships. 

If both legitimacy and honesty have 
been eliminated as valid tests of either 
the necessity or the nature of compro- 
mises, and if power alone dictates the 
necessity of compromise and its sub- 
stance, how can such “compromises” be 
anything but temporary truces? What 
reason do we have to believe, moreover, 
that any compromise will be kept any 
longer than is expedient, particularly 
when we eliminate any test of the hon- 
esty of the parties to the agreement? In 
all probability the stronger party will 
not only dictate the substance of the 
compromise (why not?) but demand, 
as time goes on and its position is 
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strengthened, more and more conces- 
sions from the weaker party. What is to 
restrain the stronger party if you elimi- 
nate any appeal to ideals—-justice, for ex- 
ample? 

For, according to T. V. Smith, one 
must assume, if a legislature (and a 
democracy) is to function properly, that 
“ideals (justice, for example) cannot be 
invoked to settle issues that involve 
quarrels as to what the ideals are or as 
to who owns them.” This assumption 
follows quite logically from the other 
two; but, if the first two are false, this 
one, too, must be false. If it is necessary 
to inquire into the relative legitimacy of 
particular proposals made at particular 
times by particular interests and into 
the honesty of those particular individ- 
uals who speak in the name of those in- 
terests, then it is certainly necessary to 
inquire into the nature of particular 
ideals (justice, for example) if the legis- 
lature is to function properly at all. 
Smith does not think so, because, as has 
been shown, he believes that one must 
assume legitimacy and honesty and 
never question either. 

Now the question is how can we medi- 
ate differences unless we have some 
standard of goodness, justice, or the 
public interest? For the very nature of 
compromise presupposes some common 
ideals and values (interests, if you pre- 
fer) in terms of which mutual concessions 
can be made. For individuals will will- 
ingly give up some particular interest 
or claim only when interest in preserving 
something they regard as more impor- 
tant is greater. This something they re- 
gard as more important than any par- 
ticular interest is what generally we 
mean by an ideal or principle. How can 
“compromises” made without reference 
to anything beyond the particular inter- 
ests of the parties to the “compromise” 
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he anything but the beginning of re- 
peated demands by the stronger party 
for endless concessions from the weaker? 
If carried to their logical conclusion, 
such “compromises” would inevitably 
terminate in the elimination of all com- 
promise and eventually destroy the 
legislature itself—at least as a place of 
mediation if not, perhaps, as an audience 
for the dictator. 

If a compromise is to approximate a 
solution to conflict rather than being a 
temporary truce, it must be made within 
a framework of interests and values com- 
monly shared and mutually respected by 
all parties to the agreement. If it is to 
approximate a solution, moreover, it 
must embody what is best in all pro- 
posals, and this can be determined only 
by appealing to those common interests 
and values that are shared. A compro- 
mise is not good in itself; it is good only 
if it leads to good results. But one can 
know if it will lead to good results only 
by subjecting the substance of the com- 
promise to the test of some ideal goal 
one hopes to attain. 

That there will be argument as to 
what constitutes the best way of pro- 
moting these common interests and 
values is inevitable but not necessarily, 
as Smith implies, deplorable. For the 
faith of democracy and of the legislative 
way of doing things is a faith in the 
efficacy of argument, deliberation, and 
persuasion as the best means of arriving 
at the best possible policy. Such a faith 
assumes that such argument will be in- 
telligent, rational, and dedicated to the 
purpose of distilling from assorted opin- 
ions those which are nearest to the truth 
and which most nearly embody the val- 
ues to be preserved and promoted. 
(That discussion in democratic legisla- 
tures often is, in fact, unintelligent, 
facetious, and carping does not disprove 
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the fact that the faith of democracy de- 
mands a different kind of deliberation. 
Rather than disproving the ideal, it may 
simply mean that, to the extent demo- 
cratic legislatures engage in and en- 
courage such “discussion,” they are 
simply undermining and destroying their 
own reason for existence.) 

But, if the faith of democracy is a 
faith in the ability and willingness of men 
by reason to find the nearest truth and 
the better policy, it is something more as 
well. Since even if individuals agree to 
reason they can, if reasoning from differ- 
ent premises, reach equally logical but 
mutually contradictory conclusions, de- 
mocracy demands not only that men 
deliberate intelligently but that they 
reason within a framework of values ac- 
cepted by all or nearly all of those in 
society. If intelligent deliberation is to 
achieve a solution to conflicts, it must 
start from the same or similar premises 
and have as its goal the same or similar 
objectives. 

As a form of government democracy 
rests upon the consent of the governed. 
Now, real consent is a positive force aris- 
ing out of inner conviction. It is not 
synonymous with passive acquiescence or 
voluntary submission. It is found as the 
basis of government in greater proportion 
to constraint only in nations where there 
is a community of values and interests, 
that is, where there is positive affirma- 
tion of certain fundamental values and 
interests common to nearly all individ- 
uals and groups within the nation. It is, 
indeed, the existence of this community 
of values and interests that makes demo- 
cratic, parliamentary government possi- 
ble. A minority will agree to temporary 
rule by the majority, not simply because 
the minority cherishes the hope of some 
day becoming the majority, but because 
certain common interests transcend par- 


tisan interests."* The breakdown of 
democracy comes when this community 
of values and interests disintegrates 
when common agreement on fundamen. 
tals no longer exists, when partisans no 
longer endeavor to work through the 
state but to become the state. Thus when 
Smith argues that “democracy does noi 
require, or permit, agreement on funda- 
mentals,”*® he is proclaiming, in effect. 
the demise of democracy. If there is no 
agreement on fundamentals, there can 
be no discussion worthy of the name, no 
common policy, no compromise that is 
anything but the extraction of conces- 
sions by force, no assurance that human 
dignity will be respected, no freedom— 
in short, nothing that cannot tomorrow 
turn into the most ruthless Fascist 
tyranny. And the ruthlessness and in- 
justice of that tyranny will in no way be 
softened or made more tolerable by call- 
ing it “democracy.” 


Ill 


Smith acknowledges that there are 
limits to compromise, but on this point 
he does not appear to be entirely con- 
sistent. In one place he declares, for 
example, that “the limit of compromise 
is, beyond all doubt, not fixed primarily 


's No more dangerous doctrine has been advanced 
than that democracy is synonymous with the rule of 
the majority, for a majority can be just as tyrannical 
as a minority. In a true democracy “‘the elected 
candidate represents not only the majority, but also 
the minority. In the true sense every election, how- 
ever one-sided, is unanimous. For there has been im- 
plied in the very notion of an election a contract 
agreed upon beforehand by every voter that he will 
abide the result. Once the result is announced, 
therefore, every voter accepts it. Henceforth, the 
winner represents, not his constituents, but his con- 
stituency . .. . the common good, not any particular 
interest, is the obligation of the representative” 
(Wilfrid Parsons, Which Way Democracy? [New 
York, 1939], pp. 153-54). 


'© Discipline for Democracy, p. 124. 
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by appeal to conscience’”’ and adds that 
“any conscience that thinks so becomes 
by that very fact an apologist for a 
covert form of dictatorship.’*? But in 
another, and more recent statement of 
his position, he insists that “a man is 
not a good man who will compromise 
the core of himself, compromise, that is, 
the final principles by which he lives.’’* 
It is difficult, if not impossible, to recon- 
cile these two statements logically for 
if “a good man” will not “compro- 
mise....the final principles by which 
he lives,” how is he possibly to avoid 
doing so if he cannot legitimately appeal 
to his conscience (i.e., the final principles 
by which he lives) as a guide in deciding 
whether a particular compromise will 
require that he sacrifice these “final 
principles’’? 

Smith endeavors to reconcile the two 
points of view by saying that “con- 
science can remain supreme in its own 
house only if it admits its impotence in 
the field of collective action.’’*® Or, as he 
explains it in more popular terms: 

Honest men cannot be direct parties to the 
sacrifice of principle, for that undermines the 
self-respect requisite to good citizenship. So we 
must have professional sacrificers of conscience 
—who themselves get sacrificed as “scape- 
goats” therefor—in order that the ‘“‘best” 
citizens may make the compromises required 
by civilization and yet keep the self-respect 
which goes along with being civilized.... 
politicians are the midwives to bring justice to 
birth through the painful process of compro- 
mising the consciences of honest men whose 
interests are in dispute.?° 


Or, as he puts it in still a third way, 
“the good man and the good citizen 


'7“Compromise: Its Context and Limits,” 


Ethics, LIII, 4. 
"8 Discipline for Democracy, p. 128. 
'§ The Democratic Tradition in America, p. 47. 


© “Ts Congress Any Good, Anyhow?” New York 
Times Magazine, October 18, 1942. 
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meet and merge in a society so peaceful 
that freedom of conviction is habitually 
permitted but never perpetrated,” and 
this, he adds, “‘is the end-goal of the 
democratic way of life.’’* 

Smith so restricts freedom of con- 
science as to make it meaningless. How 
can you speak of a conscience that is 
free in every way except to act? It is pure 
mockery to speak of preserving freedom 
of conviction by restricting the legiti- 
mate jurisdiction of conscience to an 
individual’s mind or to the privacy of 
his own actions. What precisely does it 
mean to say that individuals are free to 
have convictions but not free to evaluate 
any actions or themselves to act (at 
least as it affects others) in accordance 
with those convictions? In effect, Smith 
says: Since a man is not a good man who 
will compromise the core of himself, he 
should delegate the task of making com- 
promises to individuals who professional- 
ize in the art (i.e., politicians), who, if 
necessity requires, will sacrifice the 
core of himself for him. How can a man 
remain a good man, in Smith’s terms, 
and agree to such a procedure? The 
logic is not clear. 

Smith would like to eliminate appeals 
to conscience or to ideals in politics be- 
cause he is afraid that someone may try 
to impose “his” conscience or ideals on 
others. He is fearful of this because, in 
the last analysis, he does not believe 
that the content of conscience is the 
same for all men or that ideals are any- 
thing more than rationalizations of per- 
sonal desires.7 Accepting a perspective 


21 Discipline for Democracy, p. 128. 


22 Smith declares: ‘‘Prematurity does not consti- 
tute finality, and moral certitude of the educated 
and sensitive falls far short of certainty in the demo- 
cratic way of life, where ‘each counts for one and no- 
body for more than one.’ I must insist that the con- 
text in which compromise arises is such as to render 
suspect all claims of conscience to preferred consider- 
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that is by no means uncommon today, 
Smith declares that anyone who talks 
about conscience or ideals is simply try- 
ing to give “good’’ reasons for “real” 
ones. He assumes that no real motives 
are ever genuinely good ones and recog- 
nizes no distinction betweeen genuine 
and spurious justifications. He would 
recognize apparently no difference in the 
realm of religious ideals between a 
Thomas Aquinas or a Calvin and Aimee 
Semple McPherson, or in the realm of 
politics between a Lincoln and a Huey 
Long, or in political philosophy between 
an Aristotle or a Plato and Herr Goeb- 
bels. The only differences he would ap- 
parently concede are that some are 
more subtle and involved than others. 
“The realm of ideals open to man is 
diverse to the point of infinity,’’’ he 
declares, and he implies, therefore, that 
anything any individual declares to be 
an ideal is an ideal. When the Nazis, 


then, for example, declare that world 
domination by the Herrenvolk is their 
ideal, or the Communists that a ‘‘class- 
less society”’ to be achieved by a dic- 
tatorship of the Communist party is 


their ideal, or a democrat that the 
preservation of human dignity and au- 


ation There is a little Hitler hidden in the bos- 
om of every conscientious man as well as in the heart 
of the unconscientious; and the conscience that does 
not see itself as a power drive needing sublimation 
through politics is perhaps more dangerous to 
democracy than the conscience that crassly admits 
that it will have its way regardless” (Compromise: 
Its Context and Limits, p. 4). In another place he 
speaks of “insistence upon the ‘ought-to-be’”’ as 
“middle-aged romanticism.”’ Here he quotes Presi- 
dent Hutchins as saying to a graduating class at 
Chicago: “The most insidious, the most paralyzing 
danger you will face is the danger of corruption. 
Time will corrupt you... . take your stand now 
Before you know it, it will be too late,” and charac- 
terizes such advice as “anguished perfectionism, 
reminiscent of adolescence....a sort of ethical 
onanism” (Discipline for Democracy, p. 6). 


23 The Democratic Tradition in America, p. 50. 


tonomy is his ideal, all you can say jg 
that ideals are “diverse to the point of 
infinity” and at most that there is no 
accounting for the taste of men. 

Underlying Smith’s assumption that 
there is no possible way of defining 
ideals or the content of conscience is the 
belief that there is no such thing as ob. 
jective truth or value—at least in the 
realm of politics. Truth, in any case, 
Smith declares “‘is not all important, be- 
cause it is not the only ideal of our cul- 
ture.’’*4 It is a “superstition” that “truth 
is the only value which defines a civiliza- 
tion.’’*S Truth is only all-important for 
the scientists whose business it is to 
search for truth and even then for a 
truth that must always be highly tenta- 
tive. “For science is the means—lI shall 
suggest the only means—whereby truth 
is replenished.’ 

Now, by restricting truth only to 
whatever can be demonstrated, and then 
only tentatively, by the methods of sci- 
ence Smith not only denies the attribu- 
tion of truth, even partial truth, to a 
whole body of human experience that 
lies beyond the jurisdiction of scientific 
procedures and concepts but further 
denies that anyone, except the scientist, 
has any obligation to seek, or means of 
recognizing, truth.?7 Moreover, the demo- 
crat who cherishes the ideal of individual 
equality must give it up as an illusion, 
for the scientist has not yet demon- 


24 Discipline for Democracy, p. 40. 
5 Tbid., p. 39. 
26 Thid., p. 23. 


27 It is impossible within the scope of this paper 
to consider the limitations of the positivistic con- 
ception of reality and of truth. Suffice it to say that 
science achieves meaning, as A. N. Whitehead has so 
admirably demonstrated, only by transcending its 
own method. Without certain metaphysical presup- 
positions (which by their very nature cannot be 
empirically ascertained or proved), science could 
“explain” nothing (see A. N. Whitehead, Science 
and the Modern World [New York, 1925)}). 
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strated, and never will demonstrate, that 
individual equality is an empirical or 
scientific fact. For the democratic faith 
in human equality is a faith not in the 
empirical equality of individuals but in 
the spiritual equality of human beings. 
Without that truth the democratic faith 
in the dignity of human personality and 
the democratic promise of equality of 
opportunity are meaningless—at best, 
comforting illusions. 

As a positivist Smith denies the exist- 
ence of objective values, regarding all 
values simply as expressions of subjective 
preference or choice. There is no way of 
distinguishing then between one man’s 
conception of what is right and good and 
another’s—the Fascist is just as right 
(or as wrong) in his value judgments as 
the democrat is in his. It is simply a mat- 
ter of preference—not a matter of 
objective truth. No one can say with 
any degree of assurance based upon 
objective evidence that any policy in the 
realm of politics is any better than any 
other. But, if one cannot legitimately 
decide which is the better of two con- 
flicting policies, one has no alternative, 
in the long run, but to submit such judg- 
ments to the arena of force. If we deny 
that there exists a forum of reason and 
conscience to which we can submit 
opinions for objective judgment as to 
their relative validity or truth, then we 
have no other alternative but to accept, 
by default, the arena of force as the 
arbiter of differences. By ruling out 
appeals to conscience as the limit of 
compromise, T. V. Smith actually es- 
pouses the coercion he seeks to eliminate. 

After ruling out appeals to conscience 
as a limit to compromise, Professor 
Smith declares that the limits consist of 
necessity, peace, and progress.?* No- 


“Compromise: Its Context and Limits,” 


Ethics, LIL, 8 ff. 
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where does Smith define what he means 
by “progress,” but in ary case it is diffi- 
cult to see how he can have amy concep- 
tion of social progress when he denies 
the existence of any objective truth or 
value in the realm of politics. How can 
individuals possibly know if they are 
making progress, whether a compromise 
will hasten or retard this progress, unless 
they can legitimately appeal to their 
conscience, i.e., to that knowledge they 
have of objective values and principles? 
Smith says, in effect, that we must as- 
sume that whatever results from com- 
promise must be progress. Such a con- 
ception of progress constitutes no limita- 
tion at all to particular compromises. 

Compromise is also limited, Smith 
declares, by peace. “Since compromise 
is an alternative to war, it loses its na- 
ture if it does not lead to peace.’?? By 
“peace,’’ Smith apparently means the 
absence of armed conflict. Now the ab- 
sence of armed conflict may or may not 
be a good thing, depending upon what it 
implies. It is certainly not a good thing, 
even in Smith’s own terms, if it means 
to achieve it men must sacrifice the 
“core” of themselves, i.e., “the final 
principles by which they live.” Many of 
the nations now occupied by the Nazis 
sought by “‘compromise”’ to avoid armed 
conflict—some of the people of those na- 
tions have lived to realize that there are 
evils greater than war. If the price of 
“peace” is slavery, it is too high a price 
for human beings to pay. 

By regarding peace simply as the ab- 
sence of armed conflict, Smith over- 
looks the fact, moreover, that peace is 
something positive. Since we must neces- 
sarily take into account the conditions 
prerequisite to peace, we must neces- 
sarily examine the substance of com- 


29 Tbid., p. 9. 
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promises that are designed to bring 
about the conditions under which 
peace, as a positive fact, can be 
achieved. Only compromises that are 
made within a framework of com- 
mon interests and values can approxi- 
mate a solution of conflicts and thus 
bring about the conditions prerequisite 
to a real peace. Since Smith, however, 
denies that such a community of inter- 
ests and values exists or is essential to 
the practice of compromise, he denies, 
in effect, the possibility of achieving 
peace by this technique. 

“Sacrifices,” he declares, “for the 
sake of larger and larger sacrifices makes 
no sense.’’3° If a compromise leads to 
“other sacrifices ad infinitum,”* then it 
should not be made. We can certainly 
agree with him here; but., when this 
statement is examined in the light of his 
basic assumptions, it does not appear, at 
least, to be consistent. How can we 
know if a compromise will lead to ‘“‘other 
sacrifices ad infinitum” unless we may 
legitimately inquire into the goodness or 
badness of the content of particular 
compromises, into the relative legitimacy 
of particular proposals made by par- 
ticular interest groups at particular 
times, and into the honesty of those who 
claim to represent these interests? If 
politicians cannot properly do any of 
these things, compromises can be noth- 
ing but the beginning by the stronger 
party of repeated aggressions against 
the weaker. 

Munich, Smith declares, was a bad 
compromise because it did not keep the 
peace.* Since conscience is ruled out as a 
limit to compromise, we can condemn 
Munich not because of the things which 


3° Tid. 
3 Ibid. 
32 The Compromise Principle in Politics, p. 43. 


were conceded but simply because it did 
not succeed in avoiding armed conflict. 
But, if the substance of compromises 
cannot be subjected to the scrutiny of 
conscience in order to determine the 
wisdom or desirability of making them, 
how could Munich possibly have suc- 
ceeded in keeping the peace? Since Smith 
conceives of peace simply as the absence 
of armed conflict, and since he denies 
that a consideration of values has any- 
thing to do with the legitimacy or de- 
sirability of making compromises, we 
can know if a compromise, such as 
Munich, will keep the “peace” only after 
it has been made. Retrospectively, we 
can say a compromise was a bad one (if 
it fails to avoid armed conflict); but, 
since we cannot properly question the 
legitimacy of the demands, the honesty 
of the parties to the compromise, or the 
justice of the substance of the compro- 
mise, we cannot anticipate the conse- 
quences of making any particular com- 
promise. Peace, therefore, as Smith uses 
it, constitutes no limit to specific com- 
promises because it is a standard of 
judgment which can be applied only 
after the compromise has been made. 
Smith believes that Munich failed to 
keep the “‘peace’’ because the Nazis “are 
bad international sports.’’33 That naziism 
involves a great deal more than bad 
sportsmanship is a fact appeasers like 
Nevile Henderson and Chamberlain 
never quite understood. So intent were 
they upon avoiding armed conflict that 
they failed to see that no compromise 
with the Nazis could ever succeed in ap- 
peasing demands that were insatiable. 
That the Nazis exploited this fear of 
armed conflict in order to achieve con- 
quest by “peaceful compromise’”’ is a fact 
Smith apparently overlooks. It was not 


33 “Compromise: Its Context and Limits,” 


Ethics, LIII, 12. 
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bad sportsmanship but part of a deliber- 
ate plan, an inevitable consequence of 
their mode of thinking and system of 
government. 

Another difficulty with peace as an 
ultimate standard is the fact that there 
are more ultimate values than the ab- 
sence of armed conflict—one of them is 
freedom. And historically men have 
achieved that freedom not by peaceful 
compromise but by armed conflict. It 
has been their willingness to die for it, 
not their willingness to compromise it, 
that enables us to enjoy it today. If 
peace is the ultimate value, nothing 
(not even compromise) is valuable, be- 
cause, if we consistently refuse to fight 
for anything, nothing (not even compro- 
mise) is secure from destruction by 
tyrants. If men will not arm and fight 
against might for the preservation of 
principles more valuable than life itself, 
they have no choice but to surrender all 


principles to the will of the stronger and, 
indeed, as it usually turns out, their 
lives as well. 

The third limitation to compromise 


that Smith recognizes is necessity. 
“Where compromise is not necessary,” 
he says, “it can hardly be desirable.’’54 
Since, as we saw earlier, Smith equates 
necessity with desirability, this state- 
ment would seem to mean no more than 
this: Where compromise is not necessary 
(or read “‘desirable’’), it can hardly be 
necessary (or read “‘desirable’’). Natural- 
ly, when it is not necessary to make a 
compromise, there is not much point in 
making one. But how, since necessity is 
defined in terms of itself, this constitutes 
a limit to compromise is inconceivable. 

The limits Smith proposes—progress, 
peace, and necessity—when examined in 
the light of his basic assumptions turn 
out to be no limits at all. Progress is 


i Ibid., p. 9. 
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equated with whatever results from 
compromise; peace constitutes no limit 
because in Smith’s terms we can know if 
a compromise will keep the peace only 
after we have made it (retrospectively, 
we can say that a compromise was a bad 
one if it fails to keep the peace, but we 
cannot anticipate the result); necessity, 
in Smith’s terms, constitutes no limit 
because he provides no standard with 
which to judge necessity except necessity 
itself. 
IV 


Why not give up compromising, 
Smith asks, “and return to the unequiv- 
ocal conscience? But that is to accept 
dictatorship. To avoid dictatorship some- 
body must do compromising. It is a neces- 
sity for the democratic way of life, not 
to say for any form of social life. Then, 
let the politician do it. He knows that 
game.’’35 Elsewhere, Smith declares: 

People... . get killed in the conflicts of in- 
terest over which our politicians preside with 
vices short of crimes and with virtues not 
wholly unakin to magnanimity. If in this proc- 
ess of accommodation, politicians sometimes 
lie, it is regrettable but better than dictator- 
ship. If they sometimes truckle, it is despicable, 
but better than dictatorship. If they are some- 
times bribed, it is execrable, but better than 
dictatorship.3° 


Underlying these statements are three 
major assumptions, namely: (1) that a 
conscientious individual is incapable of 
making compromises; (2) that dictator- 
ship is synonymous with the rule of 
conscience; and (3) that there is no 
alternative to dictatorship other than 
the acceptance with equanimity of 
politicians who sometimes lie, truckle, 
and “preside with vices short of crimes” 
over the conflicts of interests. 

Are these assumptions valid? If the 


35 The Compromise Principle in Politics, p. 38. 
36 Tbid., p. 36. 
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politician described by Smith is capable, 
though unrestrained by conscience, of 
limiting his desires to what can be 
achieved by persuasion and mediation 
(as Smith believes but others may 
doubt), why attribute, logically, to the 
conscientious individual, who recognizes 
substantive limits to his desires, any less 
a capacity? ‘“Con-science’” means the 
shared or common knowledge of certain 
objective truths and values. Now there 
is no logical reason to suppose that, be- 
cause an individual believes that certain 
values transcend particular interests, he 
also believes that all individuals should 
be coerced into the acceptance of these 
values. The conscientious individual does 
not believe that he is the sole custodian 
of these truths and values or the final 
interpreter of their meaning. He does not 
claim, as Smith implies, personal infal- 
libility, but neither does his acknowledg- 
ment of fallibility render the values 
themselves meaningless or nonexistent. 
The fact that no individual can know 
more than partial truth does not destroy 
the validity of the truth he knows and 
shares with others or render the final 
truth that can never be attained by any- 
one meaningless.’ It is the cynics who 
contend that there is no truth where 
truth is incomplete who are most likely 
to become fanatics when their cynicism 
is no longer tolerable even to themselves. 

While an affirmation of certain truths 
and values transcending particular and 
personal interests and desires will neces- 
sarily set definite limits to the kinds of 
compromise a conscientious individual 
may make, such affirmation does not 


37“A man may worship the trinity of truth, 
beauty, and goodness, beholding them in all their 
uncompromised purity,”’ Smith declares, ‘as long 
as he does not ask or permit other men to tell him 
what they mean and so water them down to what 
both can agree upon” (Discipline for Democracy, p. 
123). 
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and need not restrain him from making 
compromises that do not seriously com. 
promise his ideals. Conscience does no 
automatically rule out all compromise 
but only particular kinds of compro. 
mises. Because he knows in advance the 
limits of what can be safely conceded, 
and knows what, ideally, is the ultimate 
goal, it would appear that the perpetua. 
tion of the practice of compromise would 
be safer in the hands of the conscientioys 
politician than in the hands of the politi. 
cian unrestrained by coriscience and 
limited only by judgments he may prop- 
erly make after the compromise has been 
made. 

Mediation can be perpetuated only 
long as it leads to the preservation of 
something the mediators regard as more 
important than their particular interests, 
Compromise is good only if you progres- 
sively realize interests and values that 
are shared. The conscientious politician, 
the one who has some standard of truth 
and value, is likely to make better com- 
promises than the politician who has no 
standard except the feeling that it is 
good to compromise. 

By defining conscience arbitrarily as 
the sum total of a person’s rationalized 
desires, Smith then attributes to the 
conscientious desires (violence and mur- 
der, for example) that are probably less 
common to the conscientious than to the 
unconscientious. It is true, of course, 
that a conscientious man must some- 
times choose violence when persuasion 
fails or is impossible and ultimate princi- 
ples are at stake (as today conscientious 
men have decided that violence is neces- 
sary to destroy the forces of tyranny) 
but it does not logically follow that there- 
fore the conscientious person is a blood- 
thirsty fanatic, as Smith insists, or that 
there is a little Hitler imprisoned in his 
bosom. 
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na. That the rule of conscience is synony- 
Y com. J mous with dictatorship in the manner of 
€S not HF 4 Hitler is a curious theory. For most 
‘Omises JF observers agree that it has been the ab- 
mpro- HF sence of any respect for truth, the denial 
we the H of the existence of any objective values, 
ceded, fF the repudiation of any principle except 
timate JF that might makes right (if such can be 
petua- called a principle) which is most charac- 
would teristic of totalitarian dictatorship. 
Ntious The Fascist dictators rule not because 
politi IF they are obsessed with their own infalli- 
and & pility but because the people have ab- 
Prop- dicated all responsibility for deciding 
been [ what is true and what is right. The 
Fascist mentality, rather than being the 
ly so fF mentality of a conscientious person, is 
Nn of the mentality of a cynic. Fascism is the 
more embodiment of cynicism, politically the 
rests, manifestation of nihilism. Despite its 
Bres- ostensible appearance of order, tyranny is 
that actually the government peculiar to 
cian, anarchy. Hitler is able to advance the 
ruth claim of infallibility not because he is the 


most conscientious person in Germany 
(or because he is so regarded) but because 
out of the depths of a despair brought 
about, in part at least, by a repudiation 
of conscience the German people were 
prepared to accept the devil himself as 
their leader if only he would promise to 


jur- work miracles.3* 

less Somewhat petulantly, and understand- 
the ably so as a former congressman, Profes- 
ae, sor Smith insists that “politicians are 
” victims of generalized aggressions de- 
~ flected from the nagging self-guilt of 
a- idealistic citizens” who refuse to partici- 
= pate in politics because it is too “dirty.’’3° 
od There may be truth in what he says, but 
), the solution would appear to be the 
: elimination of the unconscientious from 
at 3° Cf. Helmut Kuhn, Freedom: Forgotten and Re- 


membered (Chapel Hill, 1943). 
39 The Compromise Principle in Politics, p. 37. 
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politics rather than the elimination from 
politics of all conscience. 

If politics is “dirty,” it may very well 
be the fault of individuals who refuse to 
accept the responsibilities of citizenship, 
in which case it ill behooves them, as 
Smith insists, to castigate the politicians 
they elect or allow to be elected. But that 
does not alter the fact that politics is 
often “dirty,” nor does it justify the ac- 
ceptance of “‘dirty politics” as the stand- 
ard of what politics ought to be. Rather 
than insisting that the conscientious as- 
sume the obligations they cannot avoid 
as citizens of a democracy, Smith says, 
speaking of the politicians: “Let these 
moral middlemen do this work for you. 
They are paid to do it, and trained to 
it.”4° Let them, he says, compromise 
your conscience for you while you look 
the other way; you can cherish your 
ideals in your privacy while politicians 
undermine them in public. He does not 
add that if you do that very long you are 
likely to find, as the people in totalitarian 
dictatorships have found, that there is 
scant solace, indeed, in ideals that can 
never be uttered or in a privacy that ex- 
cludes even your own children. 

The third assumption that Smith 
makes is that there is no alternative to 
dictatorship other than the acceptance 
with equanimity of politicians who some- 
times lie, truckle, and “preside with 
vices short of crimes” over the conflicts 
of interest. Some may feel that Smith 
presents us with no real choice at all, 
that politics conducted by men who lie, 
truckle, are bribed, and “preside with 
vices short of crimes’ over the conflict 
of interests may simply be a prelude to 
dictatorship. If such politics is a neces- 
sary and essential element of democracy, 
as Smith implies, the values of democ- 


4° “Compromise: Its Context and Limits,” 


Ethics, LIII, 13. 
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racy cannot long be perpetuated or even 
partially realized. 

But “democracy,” Smith declares, ‘‘is 
not a dogma any more than science is a 
prescribed canon. Democracy is what- 
ever can be arrived at democratically, 
and not another thing.” Respect for 
the principle of mediation and compro- 
mise, Smith believes, will be guaranty 
enough of its perpetuation in practice. 
Any procedural restraint, divorced from 
all other considerations, however, cannot 
logically impose substantive restraints. 
The way in which a policy is determined 
cannot in itself, divorced from all princi- 
ples transcending particular interests 
(justice, for example), guarantee any 
particular policy. But since, according to 
Smith, democracy is anything arrived at 
by democratic procedure, this is not a 
serious defect. Suppose, however, and it 
is not inconceivable, that a democratic 
legislature decided by democratic pro- 
cedure to abrogate all the liberties that 
have been traditionally associated with 
democracy as a form of government. Ac- 
cording to Smith’s dictum, we would 
have no choice but to accept this action 
as democratic. If democracy is anything, 
it is nothing. 

But if a procedural way of doing 
something constitutes no limit to what is 
done, it is doubtful whether any proce- 
dure, as procedure, is a guaranty even of 
the procedure itself. Individuals will ad- 
here to a particular procedure only so 
long as they recognize some value in that 
procedure. And that value must, of 
necessity, be derived from something 
beyond the procedure itself. The very 
existence of the possibility of mediation 
depends upon the willingness of individ- 
uals to subordinate their subjective in- 
terests to common interests and values 
affirmed by all. Without an affirmation 


4* The Democratic Tradition in America, p. 15. 


of such interests and values, without 
the willingness to restrain subjective 
interests in terms of these, mediation js 
impossible. Eventually such a system 
must degenerate into anarchy, and an. 
archy manifests itself politically ag 
tyranny. 


V 


Compromise as the animating and 
self-sufficient principle of politics can 
lead eventually only to the elimination 
of politics as mediation. If anything can 
be done so long as it is done by media. 
tion and compromise, what is to prevent 
the stronger groups in society from de. 
manding more and more concessions 
from the weaker? How can the weaker 
interests refuse to grant more and more 
concessions—to give up eventually their 
intere.ts entirely, particularly if they 
cannot properly question the legitimacy 
of any of the proposals made by the 
stronger interests, appeal to the con- 
science of the stronger interest, or appeal 
to the sense of justice of the community 
at large? It would certainly appear that 
Professor Smith’s counsel would lead 
more surely to dictatorship and, no 
doubt, to the kind of “‘peace’’ that is 
imposed by silencing all opposition to the 
tyrant than to the perpetuation of the 
institution of legislation by mediation. 

“A sense of guilt incident to the prac- 
tice of compromise” rather than being 
“the worst inner enemy of the demo- 
cratic way of life’ is probably one of 
democracy’s best defenses, at least to 
the extent that that sense of guilt 
springs from a desire to do what is best 
rather than what is expedient. 

Democracy rests upon the assumption 
that men are capable of intelligent 
choice and action and upon the faith 
that, from free discussion and conscien- 
tious deliberation within a framework of 
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values acknowledged by all, there will 
emerge in the long run policies that will 
be better than those imposed by any 
single individual or group of individuals 
however powerful or infallible they may 
believe themselves to be.* Ideally con- 
ceived, democracy places its faith in the 
reason and conscience of all individuals; 
it believes that the authority of reason 
and conscience is superior to the will of 
any individual or group of individuals. 
In order for democracy to work, it is 
essential that individuals restrain their 
wills and desires in terms of what their 
reason and knowledge of what is valuable 
dictate as the right and best course of 
action.’ Without a conception and ac- 


# P, F. Drucker, speaking of freedom, has aptly 
declared: ‘‘A free society is one in which the socially 
constitutive sphere is organized on the principle of 
the responsible decision of the members of the soci- 
ety. A free society is possible only if man is seen as 
basically and inherently imperfect and imperfect- 
ible—yet responsible for not being perfect or perfect- 
ible. There can be no freedom if one man or group 
of men—however large or small—is assumed to be 
perfect or perfectible There can also be no 
freedom if a man-made absolute is set up as the one 
and exclusive goal of human endeavor, or as the one 
and exclusive rule of individual or social con- 

On the other hand, freedom is possible 
only if the existence of true absolutes is assumed as 
certain; otherwise there can be no responsibil- 

For freedom is in meaning and essence 
dualistic. It is based on the polarity between man’s 
imperfection and his responsibility. Without this 
basic faith there can be no freedom, whatever the 
laws and the constitution of a society. Freedom is not 
a supreme goal. I]t is not a goal at all but an organizing 
principle. It is not a priori. Jt is a conclusion from the 
Christian dogma of man’s nature; the right of choice 
and the responsibility for it are truly a prioris” 
(The Future of Industrial Man [New York, 1942], pp. 
168-69). (Italics mine.) 


‘3 It should be emphasized, if I have not already 
done so, that reason alone is an insufficient guide to 
the solution of political conflict. Reason must be 
supplemented by a knowledge not only of what is 
good but of what is evil and implemented by a will 
conscious of its imperfections but determined to 
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knowledgment of restraint, self-imposed 
by reason and conscience, democracy 
cannot help but disintegrate into an- 
archy and from anarchy to an order 
forged by force—to dictatorship. 

That a conscientious devotion to 
truth and justice leads inevitably to 
dogmatic despotism or to an espousal of 
personal infallibility, as Smith claims, 
is unnecessarily cynical. That such devo- 
tion, moreover, is inimical to democracy 
is an opinion which, if widely accepted 
and seriously acted upon, could turn 
our democracy into a ruthless Fascist 
tyranny more quickly and more com- 
pletely than could conquest by Hitler’s 
hordes. For the desire and the capacity 
to seek the truth and to act upon it with 
justice are not only prerequisite to de- 
mocracy but to any civilized society. 
Compromise, as a self-sufficient principle 
divorced from all considerations of truth 
and justice, is simply, in the last analy- 
sis, the ancient Thrasymachian doctrine 
that might makes right. It is a doctrine 
born of despair and rooted in nihilism. 
If the faith of democracy is simply a be- 
lief in the principle of compromise for 
its own sake, it is a meager faith, in- 
deed, upon which to build in the future 
or to survive in the present. 
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overcome them through moral discipline and faith. 
The rationalists who optimistically seek to equate 
evil with ignorance (sin with intellectual mistakes) 
have obscured in their worship of the perfection or 
perfectibility of man his essential imperfection and 
capacity for evil. Good politics (I might say “the 
good life’) requires not simply the discipline im- 
posed upon our minds by reason but the restraint 
imposed upon our wills by a knowledge of the per- 
sonal responsibility each of us has for his own 
spiritual salvation. The conscience of which I have 
spoken throughout these pages is derived not from 
reason but from God. 
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animate nature, but it has left 
him impoverished in his quest for an 
answer to the riddle of the universe and 
of his existence in it. Rationalism has 
done worse than that with respect to 
man as a social being, that is, to man 
living with his fellow-men. The quest 
for the technical mastery of social life, 
comparable to the one over nature, did 
not find rationalism at a loss for an 
answer: the fundamental identity under 
reason of physical nature and social life 
suggested identical methods for their 
domination. Since reason reveals itself 
most plainly in nature, nature became 
the model of the social world, and the nat- 
ural sciences the image of what the so- 
cial sciences one day will be. There is 
only one truth—the truth of science— 
and by knowing it man would know all. 
This was, however, the wrong answer. 
Its universal acceptance initiated an in- 
tellectual movement and a political tech- 
nique which retarded, rather than fur- 
thered, man’s mastery over the social 
world. 

The analogy between natural and 
social world is mistaken, for two reasons 
which lie in the domain of practical con- 
trol and theoretical structure. On the one 
hand, human action is unable to mold the 
natural and social world with the same 


ATIONALISM has left man enriched 
in his technical mastery of in- 


This paper is the substance of one of a series of 
public lectures given under the general title “The 
Scientific Delusion and the Problem of International 
Order” in the Division of the Social Sciences of the 
University of Chicago. The research of which these 
lectures form a part was supported by a grant from 
the American Philosophical Society. 
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degree of technical perfection. On the 
other hand, the very concept of physical 
nature as the paradigm of reason, from 
which the analogy between natural and 
social world derives, is invalidated by 
modern scientific thought itself, and it js 
only in rationalistic philosophy and sci- 
ence that it still leads a ghostlike ex. 
istence. 


I 


The practical cognition of physical na- 
ture consists of a multitude of isolated 
facts over which human action has com- 
plete control. We know that water boils 
at a temperature of 212° F., and by ex- 
posing water to this temperature we can 
make it boil at will. We know that the 
human organism reacts upon certain 
drugs in a certain fashion; by administer- 
ing those drugs in certain quantities and 
combinations and under certain condi- 
tions we are able to exert a very high de- 
gree of control over those reactions. All 
practical knowledge of physical nature 
and all control over it are essentially of 
this same kind. 

Rationalism believes that the same 
kind of knowledge and of control holds 
true for the social world, and the social 
sciences simply emulate this model. The 
“method of the single cause’” is but a 
faithful copy of the method of the physi- 
cal sciences. Yet the results of its appli- 


2 By “method of the single cause’ we understand 
the tendency of the social sciences and of contempo- 
rary political thought to reduce the contingencies of 
social life to simple chains of causes and effects after 
the model of the natural sciences. The social prob- 
lem, then, can be solved by working upon the single 
cause from which the problem is supposed to spring. 
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cation to the social world are similar to 
those which hampered the progress of the 
physical sciences when the latter found 
their causes in pure reason rather than in 
experience. William Graham Sumner is 
therefore right in stating’ that “social 
science is still in the stage that chemistry 
was in when people believed in a philos- 
opher’s stone, or medicine, when they be- 
lieved in a panacea, or physiology, when 
they believed in a fountain of youth, or 
an elixir of life’; for in the social sphere 
the logical coherence of the natural sci- 
ences finds no adequate object and there 
is no single cause by the creation of which 
one can create a certain effect at will. 
Any single cause in the social spheré can 
entail an indefinite number of different 
effects, and the same effect can spring 
from an indefinite number of different 
causes. It is impossible to foresee with 
any degree of certainty which effects 
will be brought about by this particular 
cause, nor is it possible to state with any 
degree of certainty in retrospect what 
particular cause has produced this effect. 

You know that water boils at a tem- 
perature of 212° F. because whenever 
you have exposed water to this tempera- 
ture it started boiling. By raising the 
temperature of water to this point you 
can repeat the same effect innumerable 
times. This possibility of repeating a 
certain effect at will by realizing its cause 
constitutes the essence of the experiment 
in the natural sciences. The social sphere 
does not admit of a similar possibility. 
You may subject a certain group of 
people to a certain kind of propaganda or 
a certain type of legislation, which in the 
past has induced this group of people 
to perform a certain type of action, 
your intention being to create the same 
kind of reaction this time. Whether or 


3“Liberty and Responsibility,” in his Earth- 
Hunger and Other Essays (New Haven, 1913), p. 218. 
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not you will succeed depends upon a 
great number of circumstances over 
which you have no, or only remote, con- 
trol. First of all, the cause, that is, propa- 
ganda or legislation, is itself a product of 
social interaction, the composite of a 
multitude of individual actions and re- 
actions, themselves subject to a multi- 
tude of physical and _ psychological 
causes of which you have no knowledge 
and over which you have no control. 
Two substantially identical causes, for 
instance, may produce different social 
results because of a difference in dynamic 
strength, which is neither detectable nor 
measurable except by the results. Hence 
the social cause itself is an indeterminate 
element which can never be reproduced 
identical with itself and which we are 
never sure to reproduce with exactly 
those qualities relevant to the result. 

Furthermore, the object upon which 
the social cause exerts its influence is 
equally a social phenomenon, the com- 
posite of individual actions and reac- 
tions, the exact nature of which at any 
given time it is impossible to foresee or to 
determine by deliberate action. A cer- 
tain group of people may react upon an 
identical cause in an identical or in a dif- 
ferent way according to the physical or 
psychological conditions prevailing in 
the group; and, according to the same 
conditions, it may react upon different 
causes in an identical way. Since man is 
largely ignorant of his own future reac- 
tions, how can he know more about the 
reactions of his fellow-men? Detached 
observation may tell him things about 
them he does not know about himself. 
Yet he will remain forever unaware of 
what only one’s inner consciousness can 
tell one’s self. 

While the natural sciences have to do 
with isolated causes working upon mo- 
tionless objects, the social sciences deal 
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with interminable chains of causes and 
effects, each of which, by being a react- 
ing effect, is the cause of another reacting 
effect, and so forth ad infinitum. Further- 
more, the links of such a chain are the 
junctions and crossing points of many 
other chains, supporting or counteracting 
each other. The scene of this intricate 
spectacle is what we call the “social 
world.”’ 

In view of the essence of this world 
it is hardly surprising that the efforts of 
the social sciences at planning the future 
have had no more satisfactory results. 
The social sciences were able to classify 
social phenomena. They were also able 
to discover certain uniformities of social 
actions and institutions. These uniformi- 
ties are characteristic of certain stages 
of social development and are likely to 
occur under a certain constellation of 
social causes on the lowest level of social 
interaction, which in the primitive mani- 
festations of hunger, fear, propagation, 
and self-preservation is closest to physi- 
cal nature. The social sciences have even 
succeeded in isolating the causes which, 
with a very high degree of probability, 
will engender one and no other result. 
Even here, however, the social sciences 
are able to formulate such “social laws’’ 
only under the assumption that those 
causes will actually occur in the same 
isolation in which the “social laws” are 
using them. Where those causes are 
interwoven with the cross-currents and 
intricacies of social causation—and this 
they are in all higher-developed socie- 
ties—the social sciences can, at best, do 
what is their regular task, that is, pre- 
sent a series of hypothetical possibilities, 
each of which may occur under certain 
conditions—and which of them will ac- 
tually occur is anybody’s guess. 

The difference between social and nat- 
ural sciences in this respect is obvious. 


t 


The natural sciences are in doubt as to 
whether or not certain causes will occur; 
but they foretell with a high degree of 
certainty that upon a certain typical 
cause a certain typical effect will follow. 
The social sciences, on the contrary, are 
in doubt as to the occurrence not only of 
the causes but also of the effects, once a 
cause has taken place. 


II 


Despite their demonstrable experi- 
ences to the contrary, the social sciences 
continue to claim the ability to foresee 
the effects of social causes with a high 
degree of certainty, to plan social action 
correspondingly, and to bring about 
social changes according to plan. The 
persistence of this claim is due to a con- 
cept of the physical world, erected into 
an idol and emulated as a model, which is 
pictured as being dominated throughout 
by rational laws and therefore capable 
of complete rational determination. The 
age found this picture of the physical 
world in the natural sciences of the nine- 
teenth century. The natural sciences of 
the nineteenth century, in turn, brought 
Galileo’s, Descartes’s, and Newton's 
conception of the physical world to its 
logical consummation. 

This physical world is composed of 
matter, moving in time and space ac- 
cording to the law of gravitation and 
evolving in a continual development ac- 
cording to the law of causation. Of this 
rational, calculable universe little is left 
today. Matter has been dissolved into 
electronic atoms; the traditional con- 
cepts of time, space, and the law of gravi- 
tation have succumbed to the theory of 
relativity ; the quantum theory has trans- 
formed causation into statistical prob- 
ability and replaced determinism by the 
principle of indeterminacy. What ra- 
tionalistic philosophy and, under its in- 
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fluence, nineteenth-century _ political 
thought and the social sciences refer to 
as their object of emulation is a ghost 
which obtains from them whatever 
reality it may still have. It is, indeed, a 
kind of folklore of science which receives 
its dignity from tradition and the longing 
for intellectual as well as actual security, 
but not from the inherent truthfulness 
of its propositions. Modern scientific 
thought has long abandoned it. The 
modern history of the natural sciences 
is marked by an ever widening cleavage 
between nature as perceived by our un- 
aided senses and nature as constituted 
by scientific theory. 

This process started with Galileo’s 
discovery that the earth revolves around 
the sun. It progressed when the law of 
gravitation forced man to admit that he 
is suspended on his feet ad hangs with 
his head into the univers. Modern sci- 
ence has completed the prucess by con- 
structing with the aid of mathematical 
formulas a symbolic universe which is 
completely at variance with everything 
our unaided senses tell us about the ex- 
ternal world and which cannot even be 
expressed in the language of our sensual 
experience. ‘Something unknown is do- 
ing we don’t know what—that is what 
our theory amounts to.’’ 

Professor Leacock has admirably ex- 
pressed this spirit of modern science in 
his description of the funeral of “Dead 
Certainty.”5 Rationalistic philosophy, 
modern political theory, and the social 
sciences, however, have not been present 
at this funeral. In fact, they are not 
aware that it has taken place. For them 
certainty, in both the physical and the 
social world, is still very much alive. 


‘A. S. Eddington, The Nature of the Physical 
World (New York, 1929), p. 291. 

s“Commonsense and the Universe,” Atlantic 
Monthly, CLXIX (May, 1942), 634. 
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Now it could be said—and it has, in- 
deed, been said—that the discoveries of 
modern theoretical science do not affect 
our practical relationship to the external 
world. Whatever physicists may say 
about the nature of matter, our practical 
attitude toward the objects of the exter- 
nal world is determined by our sensual 
experience of nature. It is upon this that 
our mastery of nature is founded, and it 
is to this nature of our everyday experi- 
ence, not to the nature of theoretical 
physics, that the age refers when it en- 
deavors to emulate the calculability and 
predictability of the natural sciences. 
Yet theoretical science, without in- 
validating our practical attitude toward 
nature, makes three statements as to the 
character of this attitude. These state- 
ments have a direct bearing upon the 
analogy between physical and social 
world, on which the confidence of modern 
philosophy and science rests. 

Modern scientific theory shows, first, 
the complicated character of our every- 
day experience of nature, which con- 
tradicts the apparent simplicity and cal- 
culability of our technological achieve- 
ments. Professor Whitehead warns: 


The aim of science is to seek the simplest 
explanations of complex facts. We are apt to 
fall into the error of thinking that the facts are 
simple because simplicity is the goal of our 
quest. The guiding motto in the life of every 
natural philosopher should be, Seek simplicity 
and distrust it.® 


Second, modern scientific theory 
shows that science is unable to determine 
individual events as such with certainty. 
Some degree of certainty is possible only 
with regard to events which are taken 
not individually but as members of a 
large group of similar events. Hence, 
where there is certainty in our everyday 


6 Alfred N. Whitehead, The Concept of Nature 
(Cambridge, 1920), p. 163. 
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experience of nature, this certainty has 
not an absolute, but only a statistical, 
quality. In other words, this certainty 
holds good for averages of large numbers 
of similar objects but not for individual 
objects as such. The certainty of classical 
physics is replaced by probability of a 
generally very high degree. 

Professor Eddington formulates thus 
this contradiction within the natural 
sciences themselves: 

Human life is proverbially uncertain; few 
things are more certain than the solvency of a 
life-insurance company. The average law is so 
trustworthy that it may be considered pre- 
destined that half the children now born will 
survive the age of x years. But that does not tell 
us whether the span of life of young A. McB. is 
already written in the book of fate, or whether 
there is still time to alter it by teaching him not 
to run in front of motor-buses. The eclipse in 
1999 is as safe as the balance of a life-insurance 
company; the next quantum jump of an atom 
is as uncertain as your life and mine.” 


Finally, the surprising thing is that 
what Professor Eddington here explains 
as the structure of the natural world 
finds its exact counterpart in the social 
world. The best the so-called social laws 
can do is exactly the best the so-called 
natural laws can do, namely, to indicate 
certain trends and to state the possible 
conditions under which one of those 
trends is most likely to materialize in the 
future. Which of the possible conditions 
will actually occur and thus help one 
particular trend to materialize, neither 
the natural nor the social sciences are 
able to foretell. Nor are they able to 
forecast with more than a high degree of 
probability that in the presence of cer- 
tain conditions a certain trend will mate- 
rialize. Neither science can go further 
without losing itself in unscientific specu- 
lation. A social scientist may find that 
present-day American society shows a 


7Op. cit., p. 300. 


trend toward preservation of democracy, 
one toward fascism, and one toward 
proletarian dictatorship. He may be able 
to predict that, under certain psychologi- 
cal, economic, and political conditions, 
trend one, two, or three is most likely io 
prevail. By the same kind of reasoning 
he may be able to say further that, given 
certain other conditions, some of those 
psychological, economic, and_ political 
conditions are most likely to occur as 
over against others which require other 
conditions for their materialization, and 
so forth. 

Many political writers and political 
scientists, however, claim that they can 
do more than that, and they seem to be 
actually able to predict social events with 
a high degree of certainty. In fact, they 
as well as their public are the victims of 
one of two delusions. Since the number 
of possible trends in a given situation is 
limited—victory or defeat in war and 
election, success or failure in policy, and 
the like—the “prophet” who predicts, in 
a more or less qualified fashion, the mate- 
rialization of the few possible trends in 
successive columns, chapters, books, or 
speeches—or even at the same time—is 
bound to have been right at least once, or 
in a certain measure all the time, since 
one of the trends under discussion 
is bound to materialize. Furthermore, 
many writings convey the idea of his- 
toric necessity, which is the godmother of 
political prediction, but are really proph- 
ecies after the event. They prove that 
France was bound to fall because of cer- 
tain trends in her social and political 
structure which were obvious to anyone. 
Yet nobody was able to predict before 
the event that those trends would mate- 
rialize instead of others which were 
quite as much in the public eye. The 
seeming proof that what happened was 
bound to happen argues post hoc propler 
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hoc and has no scientific value. Yet it 
strengthens the tendencies of the modern 
mind to look in social affairs for a cer- 
tainty in planning and prediction that is 
as unattainable here as elsewhere. 

This pseudo-scientific method is par- 
ticularly responsible for the reputation 
for exactness and objectivity that cer- 
tain schools of sociology still claim with- 
out deserving it. Sociology “proves” 
that a certain social phenomenon is due 
to a certain social cause, which is true 
enough, and it furthermore “‘proves”’ the 
existence of a “social law” according to 
which this particular social cause will 
always bring about this particular social 
effect, which is not true at all. The re- 
gress from a certain phenomenon to a 
certain social cause is not reversible. 
What can be stated scientifically in way 
of prediction on the basis of a “social 
law” is merely that, given certain condi- 
tions, a certain social trend is more likely 
to materialize than others—in other 
words, that the odds are in favor of one 
trend as over against others. 

When, thus, the modern mind elevates 
the natural sciences into a model to 
whose certainty politics and_ social 
thought must aspire, it claims for the 
natural sciences more than they them- 
selves are in a position to claim, even 
considering the practical success to 
which the natural sciences can point. 
The social sciences do not need to be 
brought to the level of the natural sci- 
ences; they are already there as far as 
the logical structure of their laws is con- 
cerned. Only that this level is not the 
mythological level of absolute certainty 
and predictability but that of statistical 
averages and probability. 

Any distinction one can make between 
the kinds of certainty of which the na- 
tural and social sciences are capable is 
therefore bound to be of a mere quanti- 
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tative nature. We have seen that, with 
regard to individual events as such, the 
natural sciences can make no certain 
statement at all and that whatever cer- 
tainty they are able to achieve deals with 
averages of groups of similar events. The 
same we have found to be true in the 
social sphere. The social sciences, how- 
ever, are to a much greater extent than 
the natural sciences interested in individ- 
ual behavior as such; and, even where 
the average behavior of groups is under 
consideration, the course of events de- 
pends largely upon individual behavior 
as such. As a rule, the chemist, for in- 
stance, is interested only in the way a 
certain metal—that is, an individual 
object belonging to a large group of 
similar objects—reacts upon a certain 
acid—that is, again, an individual ob- 
ject belonging to a large group of similar 
objects; in the individual qualities of 
those objects he is normally not inter- 
ested at all. It is exactly for this reason 
that the technical sciences have been 
able to disregard largely the findings of 
modern scientific theory and, starting 
with the assumptions of everyday experi- 
ence, to proceed as though those findings 
did not exist. 

The political scientist who endeavors 
to forecast the political development of 
the United States could not fail to find 
the relative strength of the trends enu- 
merated above and of their conditions 
to be largely dependent upon individual 
behavior and individual events as such. 
In order to make an intelligent forecast 
at all he would need to know who will be 
the president of the United States, who 
will be the most influential members of 
the houses of Congress, of the Supreme 
Court, of the armed forces, of industry, 
and of labor, and so forth, and what will 
be their reactions, as individuals, to the 
problems of the day. These questions 
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are not of a mere theoretical nature like 
the question as to the behavior of an in- 
dividual atom as such. The inability to 
answer them with any degree of certain- 
ty is the measure of the practical weak- 
ness of a political science which aims at 
emulating the natural sciences. The in- 
evitable emphasis upon individuality as 
such, which distinguishes the social from 
the natural sciences, extends the domain 
of uncertainty immeasurably. The same 
element of uncertainty from which the 
natural sciences suffer affects the social 
sciences, only more so. Because of its 
quantitative extension it affects here not 
only theoretical structure but also prac- 
tical usefulness. 


Ill 


Not only does modern scientific 
thought correct the picture which the 
nineteenth century has drawn of nature, 
it also sheds new light upon the essence 


of the social world; for it shows that the 
social world cannot be understood by a 
mere analogy with what the modern age 
thought nature was like. 

Since it is the human mind which 
mirrors the physical world and deter- 
mines the human actions within and 
with respect to it, the qualities of the 
mind must, in turn, be reflected in the 
picture we have of nature. Thus the 
physical world, as we are able to know 
it, bears in a dual sense the imprint of the 
human mind; it is in a dual sense its 
product. We are able to know it only 
within the limits of our cognitive facul- 
ties, that is, we know it only in so far as 
the structure of our mind corresponds to 
the structure of the physical world. On 
the other hand, the relationship between 
mind and nature is not exclusively cogni- 
tive even when the human mind con- 
fronts nature only for the purpose of per- 
ception. It cannot do so without inter- 


vening in its course and thus disturbing 
it. 

We saw nineteenth-century science trying 
to explore nature as the explorer explores the 
desert from an aeroplane. The uncertainty 
principle makes it clear that nature cannot be 
explored in this detached way; we can only 
explore it by tramping over it and disturbing it: 
and our vision of nature includes the clouds of 
dust we ourselves kick up. We may make clouds 
of different kinds, but the uncertainty principle 
shews that there is no way of crossing the desert 
without raising a cloud of some kind or other to 
obstruct our view. The wave picture depicts the 
blurred view of nature that we see through these 
dust clouds, so that....there are as many 
wave pictures as there are ways of raising a dust 
cloud.® 


Nature as the object of human knowl- 
edge is therefore somehow the product of 
human action. This creative influence 
is strongest when intervention and dis- 
turbance are not the mere by-product of 
a cognitive purpose but the goal of pur- 
poseful action itself. Inasmuch as nature 
is subject to human action, it is the hu- 
man mind which actually creates it, and 
the creation must bear witness to the 
quality of the creator. 

The human mind fulfils the same crea- 
tive function for the social world. The 
social scientist as such stands in the 
streams of social causation as an acting 
and reacting agent. What he sees and 
what he does not see are determined by 
his position in those streams; and by re- 
vealing what he sees in terms of his sci- 
ence he directly intervenes in the social 
process. Mr. Gallup, by forecasting the 
result of an election, transcends the func- 
tions of theoretical analysis and _ be- 
comes an active agent intervening in the 
social processes which determine the 
elections returns. Confronted with those 
hypothetical possibilities in the formula- 
tion of which his scientific endeavors 

8 Sir James Jeans, The New Background of Sci- 
ence (New York, 1933), p. 235. 
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culminate, the social scientist does not 
remain an indifferent observer but inter- 
venes actively as both product and crea- 
tor of social conditions. It is significant 
for the unity of the natural and social 
sciences in this regard that a most illumi- 
nating analysis of this situation comes 
from the pen of a great physicist, Max 
Planck. 


Perhaps the most impressive proof that the 
individual will is independent of the law of 
causality will be found if the attempt is made to 
determine in advance the subject’s own motives 
and actions on the sole basis of the law of causal- 
ity—by a method of intense introspection. Such 
an attempt is condemned to failure in advance 
because every application of the law of causality 
to the will of the individual and every informa- 
tion gained in this way is itself a motive acting 
upon the will, so that the result which is being 
looked for is continually being changed. Hence 
it would be a complete mistake to attribute the 
impossibility of forecasting the subject’s actions 
on purely causal lines to a lack of knowledge 
which might be overcome if the individual in- 
telligence were suitably increased. Such an in- 
ference is analogous to the process of ascribing 
the impossibility of simultaneously determining 
exactly the position and the velocity of an elec- 
tron to the inadequacy of our methods of meas- 
uring. The impossibility of foretelling the sub- 
ject’s actions on purely causal lines is not based 
on any lack of knowledge, but on the simple fact 
that no method by whose application the object 
is essentially altered can be suitable for the 
study of this object.? 


Since there exists a necessary correla- 
tion between the quality of the human 
mind, on the one hand, and the quality 
of the physical and social world, as we 
know it, on the other, the irrationality of 
human action cannot but be reflected in 
nature and society and in our knowledge 
of them. Thus it is in the quality of the 
human mind itself that the rationalistic 
analogy between physical and social 
world—the very mainstay of our “sci- 


9 The Philosophy of Physics (New York, 1936), 
PP. 79, 80. 
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ence of politics’ —finds its final refuta- 
tion. Kepler and Newton, Grotius and 
the Abbé de St. Pierre, and with them 
the Age of Reason were convinced that 
the rationality of nature corresponded to 
the rationality of the human mind and 
vice versa. The nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries believed that the rationality of 
nature could be attained by the human 
mind in a world of its own, the social 
world. What was needed was a conscious 
effort at transplanting the rational meth- 
ods of the natural sciences to society and 
at thus creating a planned society in the 
likeness of a planned nature. 

Yet, in the same way in which this be- 
lief was rooted and found ever renewed 
confirmation in the mechanical physics 
of Newton and Deccartes, the new 
physics of relativity and quantum is be- 
coming the point of departure for a 
thorough revision of this belief. The new 
physics show, indeed, that there exists a 
close correspondence between the hu- 
man mind, on the one hand, and nature 
and society, on the other. Modern sci- 
entific thought re-establishes the unity 
of the physical and social world at which 
the modern age aspired in vain. Yet the 
common element of which mind, nature, 
and society partake is no longer reason 
pure and simple but reason surrounded, 
interspersed, and underlaid with unrea- 
son, an island precariously placed in the 
midst of an obscure and stormy ocean. 


IV 


If such is the nature of the social sci- 
ences, their lack of absolute certainty in 
prediction cannot fail to have an impor- 
tant bearing upon the problem of social 
planning. A plan is an_ intellectual 
scheme which anticipates a chain of 
causes and effects, partly created by the 
planner’s action, partly taken into ac- 
count by his social experience. The 
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realization of the anticipated effects, 
then, depends upon the control the plan- 
ner is able to exert upon the causes, as 
well as upon the reliability of his social 
experience, which makes him foresee the 
intervention of other causes not created 
by him. 

In order to clarify the limitations of 
social planning we shall analyze two ex- 
treme examples, one of which stands for 
the relative possibility, the other for the 
relative impossibility, of planning. 

Let us suppose that I plan to go toa 
movie show tomorrow afternoon. The 
anticipated execution of this undertak- 
ing is based upon two kinds of assump- 
tions: first, that I shall be able and will- 
ing to go downtown, that I shall have 
the money to buy a ticket, that there 
will be tickets for sale, that the movie 
theater will be open, that a movie will 
be shown in the theater; second, that to- 
morrow I shall go downtown, buy a tick- 
et, and enter a movie theater. The reali- 
zation of this plan requires, on the one 
hand, the performance of certain actions 
on my part and, on the other hand, the 
presence of certain conditions which 
make both my actions and the desired 
result possible. The absence of any single 
one of those elements will defeat the ex- 
ecution of this very simple, ordinary 
plan. I may fall sick; an important visit 
or professional obligation may make me 
change my mind; I may go in the wrong 
direction; the street where the theater is 
located may be blocked; I may forget or 
lose my money; the tickets may be sold 
out; the theater may be closed; there 
may be no performance at the time of my 
arrival; and so forth. Under normal con- 
ditions, however, the chances of realizing 
the plan will be extremely high. 

Let us now analyze an example which 
is extreme in a different way, and let us 
put ourselves in the position of a general 


planning the military compaign of next 
year. Here, again, the realization of the 
plan rests upon two kinds of assump. 
tions: first, that the military leader will 
perform certain actions, that is, give the 
orders necessary for the execution of the 
plan; second, that there exist, independ- 
ent from his own actions, the conditions 
upon which both his performance and 
the realization of the desired result de- 
pend, that is, for instance, the antici- 
pated proportion of number and quality 
of military forces and material in the 
fighting camps, the anticipated develop- 
ment of the military situation between 
the conception and the execution of the 
plan, the faithful execution of the orders 
given, the geographical and atmospheric 
conditions, and so forth. Some of those 
factors are not at all, others are only with- 
in great limitations, subject to the control 
of the planner; none of them can be fore- 
seen with any considerable degree of cer- 
tainty; and the absence of any of them is 
likely to impede the success of the plan. 
Military discipline constitutes an at- 
tempt at eliminating the spontaneous 
actions and reactions of the individual as 
such, which are, as we have seen, one of 
the main sources for the unpredictability 
of social causation. On the other hand, 
military discipline constitutes an at- 
tempt at reducing individual actions 
and reactions as such to statistical aver- 
ages, allowing a degree of certainty in 
prediction to which, as a rule, only the 
natural sciences can lay claim. 

History abounds in instances in which 
the absence of one or another of these 
factors frustrated the military plan. 
Orders may be wrongly transmitted, 
misunderstood, or not carried out, as on 
the Russian side in the battle of Warsaw 
in 1920. The enemy may fail to do some- 
thing the other side expected him to do, 
and vice versa, which explains largely 
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the defeat of the Confederates in the 
Battle of Gettysburg. The losses on 
either side in prisoners, wounded, and 
dead, as well as material, may exceed or 
remain behind expectations. The psycho- 
logical influence of such losses upon the 
armies and civil populations is an impor- 
tant, yet unpredictable, factor in all 
battles and wars. A natural catastrophe, 
such as the storm which scattered the 
Spanish Armada in 1588, may decide 
the battle. In modern times a small and 
incalculable difference in industrial pro- 
duction, technical progress, or speed and 
reliability of transportation may make 
the difference between victory and de- 
feat. It is in recognition of those elements 
of extreme insecurity, inherent in plan- 
ning for war, that we refer to war as a 
“gamble” and that we speak of the 
“fortunes” and the “goddess” of war." 
Why, then, is it that governments and 
general staffs plan for war at all? Since 
the chances of success for execution are 
so small, will it not do more harm than 
good to rely upon a plan for guidance in 
action? This question cannot but be 
answered in the affirmative if we at- 
tribute to military planning the functions 
of the rationalistic blueprint. And what 
is true with respect to planning for war 
holds true to a lesser degree for social 
planning of any kind. Very rarely, if 
ever, are the social planners justified in 
saying, ‘“We planned it that way.”’ The 
good that results from the execution of 
their plans is generally not the good they 
anticipated, and the evil that comes from 
it is either not the one anticipated or not 
anticipated at all. As Pascal put it, “He 
who wants to make an angel makes a 
beast,” that is, the purer the intention 
© In Time magazine of January 31, 1944, p. 28, a 
navy strategist is quoted as having said: ““‘We can 
plan up to a point. We have certain theories we go 


by. After that there is the Jesus factor—the unpre- 
dictable.” ; 








and the more comprehensive the plan, 
the wider the gap between expected and 
actual result. This cannot be otherwise, 
since the more “planned”—that is, the 
more abstract and logically coherent— 
the plan is, the greater will be its incon- 
gruity with the contingencies of social 
life. 

Yet this criticism of social planning, as 
derived from rationalistic philosophy, is 
not the last word on social planning as 
such. The contingent character of social 
reality embraces only one particular as- 
pect of social life. Social life is contin- 
gent, but it is more than that. Its con- 
tingencies are not mere chaos but follow 
each other with a certain regularity and 
are subject to a certain order. What to 
the contemporaneous observer seems to 
be mere chance—“‘a tale told by an idiot, 
full of sound and fury, signifying noth- 
ing’ —appears in retrospect as a mean- 
ingful process, governed, if not by neces- 
sity, at least by certain objective laws. 

It is only under this last assumption 
that the very idea of a science of history 
can be conceived at all. If life in society 
were completely contingent and irregu- 
lar, only religion and philosophy would 
be able to give meaning and order to the 
historic past. This is, indeed, the opinion 
of those who find that whatever meaning 
and order there is in history is only the 
reflection of the historian’s own mind. 
Yet, even to the contemporaneous ob- 
server, the contingencies of the present 
and future present themselves in a 
limited number of typical patterns. A 
historical situation always contains only 
a limited number of potentialities into 
which it might develop. The German 
situation in 1932, for instance, contained 
essentially three such germinal develop- 
ments: parliamentary democracy, mili- 
tary dictatorship, naziism. Which one of 
these three possibilities would finally 
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materialize depended upon the contin- 
gent elements of the situation and could 
therefore not be foreseen. It was, how- 
ever, inevitable that one of those three 
possibilities should occur. Within each 
of those general trends a limited number 
of possible patterns of a more specific 
nature was again discernible. Under the 
assumption, for instance, that the poten- 
tiality of naziism would materialize, one 
of three possible developments could be 
anticipated: conservative militarism, 
social revolution, totalitarian party dic- 
tatorship. On lower levels of specializa- 
tion similarly limited patterns of future 
developments present themselves. Thus 
one would, for instance, find a limited 
number of possible trends in National 
Socialist foreign, economic, labor, or re- 
ligious policies at any state of the his- 
toric development. The same method of 
analysis, which views history from the 
point of view of a limited number of 
potential trends, applies to any other 
political or social problem at any period 
of history, be it Napoleon’s military 
policy in 1812; the political problems of 
the Danubian Basin in 1919; the consti- 
tutional and military problems of India 
in 1944; the outcome of a lawsuit; or the 
political, military, and economic prob- 
lems of world peace in an indefinite fu- 
ture. 

Ultimately, the whole future of the 
social world appears to the analytical 
mind as a highly complicated combina- 
tion of numerous systems of multiple 
choices which, in turn, are strictly 
limited in number. The element of irra- 
tionality, insecurity, and chance lies 
in the necessity of choice among several 
possibilities multiplied by the great num- 
ber of systems of multiple choice. The 
element of rationality, order, and regu- 
larity lies in the limited number of possi- 


ble choices within each system of multi- 
ple choice. Viewed with the guidance of g 
rationalistic, blueprinted map, the social 
world is, indeed, a chaos of contingencies, 
Yet it is not devoid of a measure of ra- 
tionality if approached with the expecta- 
tions of Macbethian cynicism. 

It is this measure of rationality, in- 
herent in the social world, which gives 
social planning its meaning and justifica- 
tion. Since this rationality consists in a 
limited number of potential trends one of 
which is bound to materialize, social 
planning, correctly understood, is the 
marshaling of human and material forces 
in rational anticipation of those potential 
trends. It will be the more successful, the 
more it is able either to control or to dis- 
regard individual actions and reactions 
as such and to operate instead with 
statistical averages. Hence military plan- 
ning will be the more successful, the 
more its success depends upon the ac- 
tions and reactions of the planner’s own 
well-disciplined army. The success of 
economic planning in the domestic field 
will be proportionate to the degree in 
which the execution of the plan depends 
upon the typical actions and reactions 
of great numbers of people which can be 
foreseen with a high degree of statistical 
probability. International planning, in 
a democracy at least, must take into 
account not only the individual actions 
and reactions as such of foreigners, e.g., 
statesmen, diplomats, politicians, and 
others, but also of similarly placed mem- 
bers of the planner’s own group, and 
thus it lacks an amount of certainty upon 
which even military planning can usually 
rely. 

Social planning, thus understood, is 
able to provide, not the one correct solu- 
tion for all the problems of social life, but 
a series of alternative and hypothetical 
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patterns, one of which will supply the 
rational foundation for an approximate 
solution of a specific social problem. The 
planning of an expectant mother who 
prepares for the advent of a boy and a 
girl is an extremely simple and primitive 
example of this kind of social planning. 
The general staff’s preparation for 
“every eventuality” refers to the same 
kind of alternative planning for a 
limited number of potentialities. Wher- 
ever planning has been successful, it has 
followed this pattern. It is for this very 
reason that military strategy is the only 
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field in which the legitimacy of social 
planning is undisputed. It is for the same 
reason that social planning in the politi- 
cal sphere has been widely unsuccessful 
and is widely considered as an unsound 
intellectual enterprise; for political plan- 
ning in our time is essentially rational- 
istic planning after the model of the nat- 
ural sciences, following in its analysis 
of reality the “method of the single 
cause” and in its constructive endeavors 
the universal blueprints of rationalistic 
philosophy. 
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RELATIVISM AND ABSOLUTISM IN ETHICS 


A. CAMPBELL GARNETT 


thesis of this paper is that most 
| of the confusion and disputation 
on the problem of relativism and 
absolutism in ethics is due to a failure to 
make a proper distinction between the 
right and the good. If this distinction is 
properly maintained, it will, I believe, be 
found that there is a general consensus 
of opinion on the major issues among 
nearly all moral philosophers and the 
great majority of civilized people. There 
also appears a happy solution from the 
standpoints of the disputants them- 
selves, for the relativists are shown to be 
correct as to the nature of the good, while 
the absolutists can claim the honors on 
the question of the nature of the right. 
The good is relative; the right’ is abso- 
lute. 

We may begin with the relativity of 
the good. As long as we confine ourselves 
to the range of “natural,’”? as distinct 
from “moral,” good the truth of relatjv- 
ism is obvious. “Moral” goodness is the 
unique kind of goodness (worth or value) 
that belongs to a person or an act as a re- 
sult of the doing of what he or she be- 
lieves to be morally right. All other 
goods are, according to this classifica- 
tion, “natural.” They include the whole 
remaining range of values—physical, 
aesthetic, and intellectual. The degree of 
goodness of such goods is obviously 
relative to individual differences in the 
persons for whom they are good. What 
is a good for one person may even be bad 


* We are speaking here, of course, of the ‘‘moral- 
ly” right, i.e., right in the ethical sense of the term. 


? This terminology has been familiar to English- 
speaking moralists since Hutcheson, but Nicolai 
Hartmann’s term “situational” is perhaps better. 


for another. This is true both of the ob. 
jects (such as food, books, and pictures) 
and of the activities (such as eating, 
reading, and painting) which are ac- 
counted as good and bad. In this sphere, 
general rules concerning what is better 
and worse have only a statistical validity 
and a limited application. They are 
affected by broad factors such as age 
and culture and by individual differences 
of capacity, interest, and special occasion 
and conditions. 

The relativity of natural goods does 
not mean that they are purely subjec- 
tive. There certainly are objective con- 
ditions of human values, and these de- 
termine certain objective standards of 
far-reaching, if not universal, validity. 
Some foods are better than others for 
the nourishment of our bodies. Some 
books are better than others for the in- 
struction of our minds. There are also 
objective conditions affecting the ques- 
tion as to when it is best to give special 
attention to the nourishment of the body 
and when to the instruction of the mind. 
It is these objective conditions of our 
natural goods that make it impossible to 
maintain absolutism in this realm—to 
say, for example, as a rule of absolute 
validity, that the instruction of the mind 
is better than the nourishment of the 
body. A certain minimum of both is es- 
sential to life. Beyond that point an 
enormous development is usually possi- 
ble and well worth while in the former 
case, while in the latter a Jaw of dimin- 
ishing returns sets in fairly early. These 
statements of general tendency are ob- 
jectively verifiable and meet with general 
agreement. But any particular case in 
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which we have to choose between giving 
attention to the one or to the other has 
to be decided by reference to all the con- 
ditions. 

Subjective preference is one of the 
conditions affecting the relative value of 
different objects and activities. But it is 
only one, and usually not the most im- 
portant. And even subjective preference 
is itself affected by objective conditions. 
It changes with the play of circumstance 
and the natural growth and decay of 
body and mind. 

For all these reasons it is obvious that 
natural goods are relative, though by no 
means merely subjective or arbitrary. 
Every judgment of the value (as a na- 
tural good) of an object or activity has 
to take account of the particular circum- 
stances, internal and external to the 
individual, in which it occurs. Yet, par- 
ticular value judgments of this kind can 
be made with a large measure of agree- 
ment. The measure of agreement is such 
as to indicate that the elusive datum 
called “good” or “value,” difficult as it 
is to isolate and define, is nevertheless 
objectively discernible, and the natural 
laws affecting its occurrence fairly well 
understood. Our agreement and knowl- 
edge in these matters makes possible a 
large measure of successful social co- 
operation in the production of these 
goods. At the same time, our disagree- 
ments and failures indicate that there is 
much room for improvement both in the 
analytical discernment and definition of 
what is good and in scientific knowledge 
of how it is to be obtained. The former 
is a problem for the philosopher to in- 
vestigate by the methods of logical and 
phenomenological analysis. The latter is 


3 In another paper, on “The Good as Form and 
Quality,” I hope to be able to show that there are 
certain general and approximate objective criteria of 
natural good. 
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a problem for the natural and social 
sciences. 

Natural goods, then, are relative to a 
large range of natural conditions. But 
what of moral goods? These consist of 
forms of activity directed toward what 
is believed to be right. The moral value 
of an action is that value by reason of 
which we give moral esteem, praise, and 
blame. We do not blame a person for not 
knowing what is right if he has no means 
of knowing, or for not succeeding in at- 
taining the right end if he has really put 
forth his best effort and failed. We praise 
him for his effort to do right. We blame 
him for giving way to passion, pressure, 
or selfish desire that leads him to depart 
from what he believes is right. And we 
include a judgment on his effort or lack 
of effort to find out what is right. Moral 
goods, therefore, consist in voluntary 
activities intended to find and fulfil right 
ends; and the degree of goodness varies 
with the degree and adequacy of the 
effort put forth. The morally good ac- 
tion, if based on correct moral judgment 
and successfully executed, produces the 
natural goods at which it aims. But, in 
addition, it has its own unique moral 
value, which, as Scheler says, appears 
“fon the back of the deed.” And this 
moral value it still has even if it is un- 
successful or based on mistaken judg- 
ment. 

The moral value of an action is there- 
fore not relative to its consequences. But 
it is relative to a host of psychological 
conditions that affect the voluntary ac- 
tion. If those conditions are such as to 
have made the good voluntary action 
difficult, then it has the greater moral 
value. The virtue of courageous be- 
havior increases with the danger; that of 
forgiveness, with the bitterness of the 
injury forgiven. But this very fact in- 
dicates that it is not the production of 
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moral values that is the goal of right con- 
duct, but the production of natural 
values. Courageous conduct aims at sav- 
ing life (or at some other great good) in 
spite of danger. Forgiving conduct aims 
at the goods of reconciliation and co- 
operation. But we should not heap 
danger on the courageous man and 
bitterness on the forgiving man in order 
to add to their virtue. The aim of right 
conduct is to produce natural goods with 
as little demand upon human virtue 
(our own or that of others) as possible. 
To do this to the full makes all the de- 
mands upon our moral effort of which we 
are capable. Every triumph of right con- 
duct opens up new possibilities of pro- 
ducing natural goods that make fresh de- 
mands upon moral endeavor. Thus, the 
best pursuit of natural goods is also the 
| process that produces the greatest possi- 
ble moral good. But the end aimed at in 
the morally good and right activity is 
not moral goodness itself but natural 
goods. Moral goods are the most precious 
of all values; but they are a by-product 
of the right pursuit of natural goods. 
There is no paradox here. We rightly 
aim at the production of good character, 
of course. But the best character is the 
one that does right with least effort. 
Such a character is a matural good of a 
high order and a valuable means to a 
wide range of further natural goods. It 
consists of a set of well-established 
habits, well adapted to the production of 
right conduct. These are inculcated, for 
the most part, by the influence of other 
people—the responsible moral effort of 
the individual playing an important but 
minor role. But the true moral value of 
the personality with such a character 
lies in his voluntary activity or effort 
directed toward good ends over and 
above those to which his established 
habits lead him. It pertains to the exer- 
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cise of the innermost freedom of the ip. 
dividual in pursuit of the good as he sees 
it. This free, voluntary, spontaneous 
effort of the individual, which alone has 
moral value in the unique sense of which 
we are now speaking, is beyond the reach 
of causal agencies outside itself. All we 
can do to aid it is to create the conditions 
for its effective operation and disclose 
the possibilities of value which it may 
strive to produce. But this is done by 
producing the best possible range of 
natural goods. It is, therefore, always at 
natural goods that we must directly 
aim—at the production of those physical, 
aesthetic, and intellectual activities and 
objects that men find good. In the effort 
to produce these we produce moral 
values as an immediate by-product, and 
we develop situations in which other 
free activities having moral value as a 
by-product are facilitated. But to aim 
directly at the production of moral value 
is a mistake. 

Action that is wise and right thus aims 
at the production of natural goods. The 
significance of this for our problem is that 
there is, therefore, never any necessary 
conflict between natural and moral 
values. Action that is morally right (as is 
shown below) is concerned to produce 
the greatest possible natural goods. But 
the effort to do this to the best of one’s 
ability and opportunity is precisely the 
action that is morally best in the circum- 
stances. And, if correctly judged and 
successful, it will do most to facilitate 
other morally good actions. 

Now, those who have denied the rela- 
tivity of goods, or values, have not, I 
think, sought to assert the absolute 
validity of any natural goods. They have 
argued, rather, that the moral values 
have a validity that sets them apart so 
that we should never sacrifice them for 
any sum of mere natural goods. But we 
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see now that the only values that we can 
seek directly are the natural goods (in- 
cluding good habits or character) which 
are relative to natural conditions that 
very with time, place, and individual 
differences. And we have seen that, if 
doing right consists in seeking to produce 


| the greatest possible natural goods, then 


it is only by pursuing these goods, as 
relative to their varying conditions, that 
we can produce the higher moral values. 
This concludes our case for the relativity 
of the good. 

We turn next to the contention that 
the right is absolute. We have assumed 
above that to do right is to do that which 
produces the greatest possible good. We 
should now make this more precise by 
saying that what is meant is that which 
produces the greatest possible good for 
all concerned. We should also point out 
that this describes only the action that is 
objectively right. From the standpoint 
of the subject performing the action, a 
certain modification is needed, for he 
may not know what action would pro- 
duce the best results and may not be able 
to perform it if he does know. His re- 
sponsibility is therefore simply to do his 
best to discover which, of all the acts he 
can perform, is best for all concerned, 
and then to do it to the best of his ability. 
In brief, from the subjective standpoint, 
to do right is to do one’s best, intel- 
lectually and physically, to produce the 
greatest good for all concerned. This 
principle, in its objective and subjective 
forms, is the fundamental principle of 
ethical universalism. Our claim is that 
this principle is absolute, that it is in- 
dorsed by the general consensus of com- 
petent opinion, and that after adequate 
investigation it becomes intuitively cer- 
tain. 

The claim that an ethical principle is 
absolute means that it is universally 
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valid—for every moral agent, in all con- 
ditions and circumstances. It should be 
noted first, in defense of this position, 
that the abstract principle of ethical uni- 
versalism, in the objective form stated 
above, is the only principle for which 
such a claim can be made without con- 
flict in practice. Egoism, nationalism, 
and any other group ethics introduce 
such conflicts inevitably, since they jus- 
tify different individuals or groups seek- 
ing their own incompatible goods. A 
teleological ethics (defining the “right” 
in terms of the good as end) can only 
avoid such conflict by being universal- 
istic. There can, in each particular case, 
be only one line of action that produces 
the greatest good for all concerned; and, 
if there are two that would produce 
equally great goods, then both are right 
and either may be chosen. Once one is 
initiated, it acquires the balance of good 
in its favor and becomes the only right 
action in the now existing circumstances. 

If an ethic is formalistic instead of 
teleological (defining the “‘right”’ by form 
of conduct rather than end), it issues in 
similar conflicts if its principles are made 
absolute. No single formal principle can 
embrace all forms of right conduct. No 
set of specific principles, such as the Ten 
Commandments, can avoid occasional 
conflict. Nor can they be made to cover 
every form of moral situation and pro- 
vide for constantly changing conditions. 
Those who emphasize the importance of 
such principles usually do not make them 
absolute. They defend them, rather, as 
guiding principles, the general recogni- 
tion and adherence to which is essential 
to the well-being of the social whole. 
Thus conceived, they are merely instru- 
mental to the principle of ethical uni- 
versalism—the teleological principle— 
which is thus recognized as alone abso- 
lute. 
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Those who revolt most strongly 
against absolutes seem always to have 
in mind these specific principles, laws, 
and institutions, which they rightly 
maintain cannot be made absolute with- 
out conflict with each other and the 
greater good. Contemporary relativism 
is a revolt against specific absolutes, not 
against the general principle of ethical 
universalism. Its criticism of absolut- 
isms usually takes the form of showing 
that they destroy the greater good. It 
thus involves a tacit, and often explicit, 
recognition that we ought to do that 
which will produce the greatest good for 
all concerned. 

This is what I mean by claiming that 
the principle of ethical universalism is 
indorsed by the general consensus of 
competent opinion. Those who defend a 
rigorous adherence to specific principles 
and those who reject such rigorism both 
defend their positions as most conducive 
to the greatest good of all concerned. The 
moral-sense intuitionists and the hedo- 
nistic utilitarians agreed on the principle 
of the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber. Kant and his followers were only 
satisfied with the formalism of the cate- 
gorical imperative because they per- 
suaded themselves that it led to the doc- 
trine of the kingdom of ends. The same 
principle of ethical universalism is em- 
bodied in the golden rule of Christianity 
and in the similar rule and principle of 
reciprocity of Confucius. It is clearly 
present in the Stoic conception of the 
wise man and the Buddhist conception 
of the saint, which represent the cul- 
mination of Greek and Indian ethical 
thought, respectively. It is thus not a 
product of a single tradition; but each 
of the great ethical traditions of man- 
kind, developing with very little influ- 
ence upon each other, has arrived at the 
same great conclusion. As man, through 


thought and experience, becomes jn. 
creasingly competent in his analysis and 
understanding of ethical problems—the 
problems concerning his experience of 
value and obligation—he tends to frame 
his concept of the right in the same way, 
The terms “right,” “duty,” and “obliga- 
tion” stand for some element in human 
experience. It is an elusive problem to 
say what it is. But the principle of ethical 
universalism expresses the consensus of 
man’s best thought on the problem. 

It is, of course, not impossible for a 
general consensus of competent opinion 
to be wrong. Its defense must be to show 
the inadequacy of dissenting opinion to 
explain or describe the relevant experi- 
ence and to explain the reasons for the 
error. Egoism is to be explained as an 
emotionally determined blindness due 
to bitter experience of man’s inhumanity 
to man. Nationalism and other narrow 
group moralities are easily intelligible in 
the light of history. For man’s first con- 
sciousness of an obligation to his fellows 
begins with those of his immediate circle. 
This is confirmed and intensified by tra- 
dition. At the same time, traditional 
rivalries and antagonisms between 
groups inhibit the recognition of obliga- 
tions beyond the range of the group. 
Primitive religion and morality are both 
tribalistic, and it is only through reflec- 
tion of the best minds that this has been 
outgrown. In times of intense national 
feeling, religion and morality still tend 
to revert to tribalism; and this tendency 
has been facilitated in the present day 
by the breakdown of so much of the sys- 
tem of religious thought intertwined with 
our ethical universalism. This same 
breakdown and the harsh realities of hu- 
man behavior which ignore in practice 
the principle recognized in theory ac- 
count for the occasional rejection of the 
principle by such thinkers as Machiavel- 
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ji. A combination of these factors with 
special emotional disorders and the dis- 
turbing influence of social changes ex- 
plains the aberrant theories of Nietzsche 
and his followers. Space forbids a discus- 
sion of the dissenting views in detail, but 
the general picture is clear to the stu- 
dent of ethics. The calm reflection of 
balanced minds, unprejudiced and sensi- 
tive to human values, recognizes the ob- 
ligation of the individual to seek to do 
that which is for the greatest good of 
all. 

There are, however, many who, while 
recognizing that this principle is sup- 
ported by the general consensus, and 
accepting it for themselves as the out- 
come of their own sense of value and ob- 
ligation, nevertheless hesitate to assert 
it as a valid general principle because 
they do not see how any such principle 
can be proved. This difficulty, I think, 
explains the peculiar predicament of 
those relativists who, while issuing a 
blanket denial of all absolutes, neverthe- 
less assume the applicability of the prin- 
ciple of ethical universalism in their very 
criticisms of specific absolutes and ethical 
rigorism. They feel that anything that 
does not produce the greatest possible 
good is wrong. Yet, they can see no 
satisfactory ground for assertion of the 
very principle on which they rest their 
criticism. They have rightly rejected the 
claim that specific moral principles can 
be based upon intuition and so feel they 
must reject an intuitionistic basis for the 
general abstract principle of obligation 
to pursue the greatest good of all. At the 
same time, they see the difficulty of as- 
serting it as an inductive generalization 
from experience. They remember Mill’s 
sadly fallacious attempts at proof. And 
they give it up. The principle becomes 
for them a postulate adopted for their 
own moral lives, because it alone satisfies 
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their own moral consciousness. In the 
light of it they can express dissatisfac- 
tion with any ethical theory or behavior 
that conflicts with it. But they cannot 
assert it as a principle of the moral life, a 
principle which ought to be recognized by 
all. 

This attitude must be respected for its 
high moral sensitivity and sincerity. It 
makes for kindliness and nobility in the 
lives of those who adopt it. But, for so- 
ciety as a whole its effect is disastrous. 
It removes the sense of obligation from 
every law that does not follow from a 
postulate the individual has adopted for 
himself. It thus leaves every man, in the 
ethical sense, a law unto himself. But, 
unfortunately, there are all too many 
people who are not sufficiently thought- 
ful and morally sensitive to adopt the 
principle of ethical universalism as a 
postulate for themselves. And, when told 
that it cannot be asserted as a universal 
moral principle, they are confirmed in 
this attitude. It is precisely these who 
need the stimulus and restraint of their 
own sense of obligation to a law indorsed 
by their own intelligence and experience 
and supported as valid by a general pub- 
lic opinion. Without it they relapse into 
egoism or they recognize no moral law 
above the law of the state. The state be- 
comes for them the only source of law, 
the only seat of obligation. They then 
become easy victims of a nationalistic 
ethic. Thus, ethical relativism, while it 
often serves well the moral need of the 
morally sensitive and intelligent mind, 
becomes dangerous as a popular philoso- 
phy. This does not prove it untrue. But 
it should impel us to a careful search for 
a way of escape from it. Can we then find 
any basis of proof for the validity of the 
general abstract principle of ethical uni- 
versalism? 

Now, as has been pointed out, the 
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principle is supported by a general con- 
sensus of competent opinion. And by 
“competent opinion” we mean opinion 
arrived at by intelligent people after 
much careful thought on the problem. 
Since careful thought has brought about 
so large a consensus, it must have found 
some objective data. Since our experience 
of obligation and value is particular, it 
must be some kind of inductive process 
that has arrived at the general principle. 
Our problem is as to the nature of the 
data and the nature and validity of the 
induction. Is it inferential or intuitive? 
And is it valid? 

Concerning the data, we should first 
note that it is impossible to pass from 
observation either of values or of value- 
free facts to statements concerning obli- 
gation. Values (or goods) are facts and 
are so treated in the first part of this 
paper. We can form judgments of greater 
and less value, and we can discover the 
facts that condition these degrees of 
value. But a statement that X is the 
greatest good possible in a certain situa- 
tion, and that X can only be produced by 
the act A, does not imply that anyone 
ought to perform the act A. Such a con- 
clusion depends on the assumption that 
everyone ought to do that which will 
produce the greatest good. Thus, any 
attempt to derive a statement of obliga- 
tion from data concerning other kinds of 
fact and value requires a prior assump- 
tion of some principle of obligation. 

We cannot escape this by denying the 
reality of categorical‘ obligation and 
asserting that all obligation is hypotheti- 
cal. Statements of hypothetical obliga- 
tion commonly take one of two forms. 


4 The theory of this paper asserts a categorical 
(i.e., unconditional) obligation to pursue a certain 
end (the greatest good of all), not (as did Kant) a 
categorical obligation to perform certain actions, 
whatever their end. 


(a) “You must (or ought to) do this jf 
you are to obtain your own greatest 
good.” This adopts the egoistic position 
that to do right is to do that which pro. 
duces one’s own true good. (b) “Yoy 
must (or ought to) do this if you are to 
conform to what the group demands of 
you.” This adopts the theory (of which 
nationalistic ethics is a typical example) 
that right and wrong are determined by 
established conventions or other group 
demands. But such statements either re- 
duce obligation to a particular form of 
necessity or assume, in the former case, 
that there is a categorical obligation 
upon every person to pursue his own 
true (or greatest) good, and, in the latter 
case, that every person (categorically 
ought to conform to certain demands of 
certain groups to which he belongs. 
But if obligation is simply one of these 
particular forms of necessity (either what 
is necessary to one’s own true good or 
what is necessary to conform to the 
group), why has mankind everywhere 
confused these two very different cases 
of necessity under the one name, “ob- 
ligation” or “‘right,”’ and why has it fur- 
ther confused them with what is neces- 
sary to produce the greatest good of all? 
It is certain that all three types of neces- 
sity are frequently asserted to be right. 
We say that A is right because it is 
necessary for a man’s own true good 
(e.g., his health or education), that B is 
right because the group demands it (e.g., 
as law or recognized good form), and that 
C is right because it is essential for the 
good of all. Yet, where any of these 
particular necessities conflict with each 
other, we often deny that one is right. 
Sometimes we deny that what is neces- 
sary to a man’s own true good is right 
because it is against the law. Sometimes 
we deny that what is necessary in order 
to conform to law is right because it c»n- 
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flicts with a man’s true good. Still more 
emphatically do we sometimes deny that 
something necessary to one or both of 
these ends is right because it conflicts 
with the greatest good of all. Obviously, 
this agelong and universal discussion of 
right and obligation assumes the exist- 
ence of some datum other than these two 
particular forms of necessity, to one of 
which the notion of obligation is usually 
reduced when it is interpreted as merely 
“hypothetical.” On the other hand, if 
this reductionism is avoided and if it is 
assumed unconditionally either that 
every person ought to pursue his own 
true good or that he ought to conform to 
certain group demands, then these 
alleged general principles of obligation 
are just as categorical and just as much 
in need of inductive proof as is the prin- 
ciple of ethical universalism. 

We return, therefore, to the question 
as to what inductive process can validate 
a general (and categorical or uncondi- 
tional) principle of obligation? Must it be 
inferential, or can it be intuitive? We 
may begin by reminding ourselves that 
the existence of a general consensus im- 
plies the existence of some distinguish- 
able datum concerning which the gener- 
alization is made. This datum can be no 
mere combination of values and other 
facts, for we cannot pass from these 
alone to the uniquely distinct concept of 
obligation. A generalization concerning 
right or obligation can only be made on 
the basis of observation of cases of right 
or obligation and recognition of them as 
such. This implies the existence of a 
general concept and the ability to class- 
ify data under that concept. The general 
concept is defined by certain characters, 
and data are classified under that con- 
cept if they possess those characters. 
Thus, actions are classified as right or 
wrong according as they possess certain 
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recognizable characters involved in those 
concepts. 

Now, an inferential induction is one in 
which we start with a concept defined by 
certain characters; we observe that some 
objects so definable have a certain fur- 
ther character; and we proceed to assert 
that all objects denoted by the concept 
may be found to have that further char- 
acter. This assertion has then to be veri- 
fied or rejected according to the well- 
known principles of scientific method. 
Is it then in this way that the principle 
of ethical universalism has been framed 
and indorsed by the general consensus? 
If it were, then the general concept “right 
action”’ (in the sense of morally right, or 
obligatory), which is the subject term of 
the proposition, would have to be defined 
without reference to the character de- 
scribed by the predicate term “action 
that produces the greatest possible good 
for all concerned”; and this further 
character would have to be shown to be 
regularly attributable to morally right 
action thus defined. Further, this defini- 
tion of morally right action (distinguish- 
ing the subject of the proposition) 
would have to be at least as widely held 
as the proposition which attributes to it 
the further character stated above. 

Now there are, I think, only two con- 
cepts of morally right action of which 
this has ever been historically true. The 
oldest of these is that which identifies it 
with conformity with the mores. But 
historically, the proposition that morally 
right action is action that produces the 
good of all concerned is put forward as 
an objection to the assumption that it is 
defined by conformity to the mores, not 
as a further statement concerning right 
action so defined. Such a statement— 
that conformity to the mores produces 
the greatest good for all concerned; 
friend, foe, and stranger—has rarely, if 
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ever, been made and is quite indefensible. 
It is certainly not the meaning of the 
principle of ethical universalism. 

The second concept—at times rivaling 
or exceeding the former in generality— 
is that which identifies morally right ac- 
tion with giving to every man his due, 
not in the sense of doing the greatest 
good for all (which is the principle of 
ethical universalism) but in a sense akin 
to that attributed to Simonides in the 
Republic (to do good to our friends and 
evil to our enemies) or at least in a sense 
which sets some limits to the concept of 
the “‘neighbor’’ whom we should love as 
ourselves. But it would be sheer self- 
contradiction to say of right action, thus 
defined, that it has the further character 
of producing the greatest possible good 
for all concerned. Thus, the principle of 
ethical universalism is not an inductive 
inference concerning the morally right 
or obligatory conceived in either of these 
two popular ways. 

The only other concept of morally 
right action at all widely accepted is that 
which identifies it with that which pro- 
duces one’s own true good. Some have 
argued that right action, thus defined, 
must indeed be action designed to pro- 
duce the greatest good of all. But that is 
certainly not the meaning of the princi- 
ple of ethical universalism. That princi- 
ple means that we ought to do that which 
is for the greatest good of all, whether it 
is for our own good or not. As Bentham 
put it, the self may be counted as one, 
but no more than one. Furthermore, the 
proposition that identifies the true good 
of the self with the doing of universal 
good is one that is very difficult to main- 
tain. It depends upon a very lofty, even 
a religious, view of the self. The principle 
of ethical universalism may imply such 
a view of the self, but it is clear enough 
that the general acceptance of the prin- 


ciple is not dependent upon the prior 
acceptance of such a view. The implica. 
tion, if any, is the other way around. 
We may conclude, then, that the prin- 
ciple of ethical universalism is not an in- 
ferential induction concerning morally 
right or obligatory action defined in some 
other terms. It is, instead, itself a defini- 
tion. The proposition is analytic. But the 
concept it analyzes is not arbitrary and is 
not devoid of a referent. If it were, there 
could never have developed a general 
consensus in the analysis of it. For that 
consensus has been developed in the 
efforts of reflective thought to give ex- 
pression to the nature of the obligation 
the thinker feels. The concept is not one 
arbitrarily defined by the imagination, 
like that of the centaur, and handed 
around by explicit definition. It is not 
merely a set of ideas arbitrarily attached 
to a name. It is rather an idea of a type of 
experience that it has cost man much 
effort to clarify and express. In the early 
forms of language it is referred to by a 
variety of terms that seek to express it in 
inadequate concrete imagery, such as 
“straight,” “upright,”  “hitting-the- 
mark,” “true,” “correct,” “fitting.” 
Early attempts at definition show con- 
fusion—especially confusion of the gener- 
al idea with the particular rules and cus- 
toms that more or less embody it. But 
critical thought plays over these terms 
and the experience to which they refer. 
Gradually the concept is clarified. It is 
hammered in by experience and isolated 
and defined by analytical reflection. 
The concept, therefore, is framed as all 
our primary concepts are framed. It is 
not inferential, but intuitive and induc- 
tive in the fundamental sense described 
by Aristotle in the Posterior Analytics. 
He is speaking here of the formation of 
primary general concepts through sense 
impression. In the animal with memory, 
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he says, each sensation leaves its impres- 
sion. Out of sense-perception comes 
memory; and out of frequently repeated 
memories develops experience, consisting 
of a number of memories. 

From experience again—i.e., from the univer- 
sal now stabilized in its entirety within the soul, 
the one beside the many which is a single iden- 
tity within them all—originate the skill of the 
craftsman and the knowledge of the man of 
science, skill in the sphere of coming to be and 
science in the sphere of being Thus it is 
clear that we get to know the primary premises 
by induction; for the method by which even 
sense-perception implants the universal is in- 
ductive Thus it is clear that.... it will 
be intuition that apprehends the primary 
premises.° 

What Aristotle says here of the pri- 
mary formation of our concepts of sen- 
sory objects is true also of other concepts 
developed primarily in experience. The 
concept of obligation refers not to sen- 
sory data, nor to merely valuational 
data, but to the relation between value and 
will. Will is a datum. Value is a datum. 
And the relation between them is a da- 
tum. But these data are very complex, 
and the relation is therefore often con- 
fused with other factors. Further, in the 
complexity of will and value the normal 
relation between them is often strained. 
But there is a normal relation, for will is 
a teleological and vital process. So, 
though it sometimes gets at cross-pur- 
poses with itself in the same individual, 
it has that self-adjusting tendency 
possessed by all life which tends to read- 
just its normal, self-consistent form. In 
this form it responds positively and dis- 
interestedly to whatever value seems 
the greatest. It is this form of will which 
reflective self-analysis recognizes as the 
right form, the form it ought to maintain. 
It is defined by the relation of will to 

5 Posterior Analytics ii. 19. Quoted from R. 
McKeon (ed.), The Basic Works of Aristotle (New 
York: Random House, 1941), pp. 185-86. 
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degrees of value in the objects presented. 
Every form of will is directed toward 
some value; and what reflective self- 
analysis discloses is that the self-con- 
sistent, right, normal, or proper form— 
the form it always ought to maintain— 
is that directed toward the greatest value. 

Will is the effort-making response, and 
the consequent behavior-controlling set 
or fixation, of the self or some part of the 
self toward some objective felt or be- 
lieved to have value. It is these fixations, 
which we usually call “habits,” that 
constitute the complexity of will. They 
enable us to perform complicated volun- 
tary activities, but they also frequently 
set will at cross-purposes with itself and 
divert it from its normal goal, the pur- 
suit of what appears to the self to be the 
greatest good. But this complexity and 
distortion of will is not the only factor 
that confuses us when we reflectively and 
analytically try to discover its normal 
form, its right relation to value. We are 
also confused in our analysis of the de- 
grees of value. These two sources of con- 
fusion account for the two major errors 
in man’s conceptions of the nature of ob- 
ligation—i.e., egoism and tribal conven- 
tionalism. 

Before we reach the stage of mental 
development where we are capable of re- 
flective analysis of the moral conscious- 
ness, we have developed an important 
and fairly well-integrated set of habits, 
or fixations of will. These are directed 
upon our normal and customary individ- 
ual satisfactions and toward a certain 
limited range of goods for others to 
which attention and effort have been 
directed by social example and pressure. 
The strongest of these fixations of will, 
or habits, are those directed toward 
avoidance of personal pain and danger 
and the obtaining of our more important 
vital satisfactions. Strong volitional 
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tendencies produce intense satisfactions, 
and we are likely to regard the intensest 
satisfactions as the greatest good and the 
normal special fixations of will as the 
normal form of will as a whole. The pur- 
suit of these personal satisfactions, with 
some regard for the ends indicated by 
our socially inculcated habits, therefore 
comes to be regarded as the reasonable 
and right behavior of man. Egoism is then 
predominant. 

This egoism is modified somewhat by 
social influences as the child grows to 
maturity. Society insists upon the fact 
that the good of the group, the family, or 
the community is a greater good than 
that of the individual, and that it is 
therefore only right for him to modify 
his egoism by some concern for it. In 
particular, it sets up certain rules that 
must be followed for the good of the com- 
munity and enforces obedience to them 
by certain sanctions. The individual is 
thus forced to give some attention to the 
greater gocd of the groups to which he 
belongs. When he sees that these rules 
tend to that greater good, he is con- 
strained, if he reflects on this as a moral 
situation, to recognize that this is right. 

This is a fact of enormous importance. 
Not merely does the individual agree to 
the rule because he is compelled to do so, 
but he recognizes that it is right that he 
should be compelled because it is to the 
good of the group, which is a greater good 
than his own. It is the beginning of the 
moral insight that the normal or right 
form of will, the form it ought to main- 
tain, is concerned not merely with the 
greater good of the individual but with 
the greatest good, whether it be for him- 
self or for others. At first this insight is 
resisted by the strong fixations of will 
upon private personal satisfactions. But 
it impresses itself upon us when we re- 
flect upon moral experience, especially if 


for some small personal satisfaction we 
have broken a rule and, as a result 
brought considerable harm to others, | 
is not merely that guilt is felt because g 
rule is broken, but the rule is felt as 
right because it is seen to protect the 
greater good. 

Human beings are naturally loath to 
extend the conception of obligation to 
pursue the greater good to too wide a 
circle. Only a limited extension js 
forced upon the individual by the de. 
mand of society that he perform certain 
specific duties for the common good and 
avoid specific injuries of others. This re- 
luctance to recognize the true and full 
nature of obligation leads to the identifi- 
cation of moral right with traditional 
convention, law, or the mores. This 
tendency is further enhanced by the fact 
that the individual does not always see 
that the objective of law and the mores 
is, indeed, the greatest good, even when 
that is the case. And this difficulty is em- 
phasized by the fact that law and the 
mores are often directed toward obscure, 
narrow, and mistaken conceptions of the 
good. Yet tradition, backed by the pres- 
tige of the group, continues to insist that 
these things are right. Then the confused 
tribesman, subject, or citizen begins to 
observe a discrepancy between that 
which his authorities say is right and 
that which he himself sees to be the 
greater good. But it is difficult to be cer- 
tain of one’s judgments of value, and 
conformity is easier than resistance. It is. 
therefore, only the intelligent, vigorous, 
and morally earnest soul who (in the 
days when men’s minds were still strong- 
ly bound by tradition) dared to say that 
the mores were wrong. But the basis of 
the conviction of those who thus dared 
lay in the insight that that alone is moral- 
ly right which tends to produce the great- 
est good. 
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We see, then, the process whereby the 
principle of ethical universalism was 
gradually evolved. It is a discovery of 
the demands of our own nature, an in- 
sight into the normative relation of will 
and value in the structure of mind. The 
obligation to pursue the greatest good of 
all is rooted in the structure of the in- 
dividual and therefore in that of society. 
Neither individual nor society can grow 
and function normally if it is ignored, re- 
jected, or belied. The concept of right, 
thus defined, has gradually come to 
explicit consciousness in the course of 
history in each one of the great traditions 
of civilization (Occidental, Indian, and 
Chinese), has maintained itself, and has 
gained increasing acceptance because it 
correctly describes a fact of human na- 
ture. That fact of human nature, like 
many other facts, is obscured by the in- 
tricate medley of other data in which it 
is imbedded; but its obscurity does not 
make it the less effective and important. 

Whether the fact is recognized or not, 
the obligation to pursue the greatest 
good of all is rooted in the structure of 
the individual. And this means that it is 
also integral to the structure of society. 
Neither individual nor society can grow 
and function fully and normally if it is 
rejected or belied. The concept of a great 
society, in which all whose lives in any 
way affect each other are bound by ties 
of a common good, is not merely an ideal 
toward which we may work. It is a living 
reality. In so far as we fail to recognize it 
or are false to it, we break ourselves on a 
stubborn fact. It has long been recog- 
nized that no individual can successfully 
live for himself alone. But this means, 
also, that he cannot successfully live for 
his own group, class, family, or nation 
alone. And it means that any group, 
class, family, or nation that seeks to 
exalt itself and profit at the expense of 
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any other group, class, family, or nation 
is also pursuing a line of action that must, 
in the long run, break itself on the stub- 
born fact of the basic structure of human 
nature. Obligation is as real a fact as any 
other. If any society is fully to realize 
the possibilities of the good life for its 
members, it must, in both individual and 
social action, conform to that structural 
relationship of value and will discover- 
able by analytic reflections upon our 
experience of value. It must maintain 
that co-ordinated form of will which is 
directed not to the good of any individ- 
ual or group alone but equally to the 
good of all concerned. 

There is nothing mystical or unscientif- 
ic about this explanation of our discov- 
ery of the nature of obligation. Will isa 
natural phenomenon. It responds to 
value, whether immediately felt or per- 
ceived as character of some object. It 
normally strives to promote the greatest 
value perceived as possible. Its habitual 
fixations may divert it from its normal 
goal or deceive the self as to degrees of 
value. In particular, the habits of re- 
sponding to what the individual per- 
ceives as good-for-me divert attention 
from the greatest good and deceive the 
judgment concerning it. It is only gradu- 
ally that we discover that these egoistic 
fixations are really functionally sub- 
servient to the normal and full purposive 
drive of the will—that this is a drive to 
the greatest good and that the question 
of good-for-me or good-for-some-other 
is irrelevant. We discover that, when 
will has preferred the lesser good of self 
to the greater good of others, then there 
is something wrong about such a form of 
will. It is at cross-purposes with its 
fundamental drive to the good as such. 
It has lost its normal orientation to value. 

Value is a discernible feature of the 
objective world. Will is a natural phe- 
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nomenon related to value. Being purpos- 
ive, it has a normal form that tends to 
realize its purpose. But, being subject to 
external influences that cause the fixa- 
tions of habit, its actual form is not al- 
ways normal; it is not always rightly 
oriented to value. These disoriented, dis- 
harmonious forms of will can be intro- 
spectively perceived as such, i.e., as 
wrong. At the same time, we perceive 
why they are wrong. They are not di- 
rected to the greatest good. We thus per- 
ceive that the will directed to the great- 
est good (no matter whose) is will as it 
ought to be, is right. This is a perception 
of the essential nature of the “ought,” 
of obligation. Out of the repetition of 
such perceptions is framed the concept 
defined in the principle of ethical uni- 
versalism. 

This simple explanation of the nature 
of obligation has been obscured from 
thoughtful observers by the vast evil of 
the world and the egoism in man’s in- 
humanity to man. In the face of the 
world’s wickedness, it is asked, how can 
we say that the fundamental and nor- 
mal orientation of the human will is an 
impartial drive to the greatest good? 
This objection, however, overlooks the 
fact of the strong fixations of infantile 
habit upon purely private satisfactions. 
We begin life keenly aware of our own 
satisfactions and unaware of the exist- 
ence of others. And, all through life, we 
needs must pay much more attention to 
our own satisfactions than to those of 
others. Further, the nearer goods and our 
own familiar goods always loom largest 
in our experience and impress themselves 
upon our attention most strongly. It is 
very easy to ignore others except when 
they force us to pay them some atten- 
tion, and then emotions of resentment 
are stirred to inhibit the calm inspection 
of the relative values involved. Thus the 


egoistic fixations of will tend to dominate 
attention. This they do except for (a) 
the occasions when attention to the needs 
of others is forced upon us and (bd) the 
times when we pause for calm objective 
thought. But the forcing of attention io 
others develops only specific and narrow 
habits of an altruistic nature, if any, 
And, while the problems of life are press- 
ing, few people are capable of calm ob- 
jective thought. These facts make it 
easy to understand the strength of man’s 
egoisms and the narrowness of his 
altruisms. For these reasons the true 
nature of right was only slowly dis- 
covered; and, as it was taught, it was 
only reluctantly received. But these same 
facts that explain the slowness and re- 
luctance of man’s moral development 
also indicate that that development 
could never have occurred if the moral 
need had not been rooted securely in the 
depths of his nature. Value and will are 
natural phenomena; and the discovery of 
the nature of obligation is the discovery 
of their normal relation—the relation 
that exists when will maintains its in- 
tegrity or self-consistency. 

This relation of obligation is a simple, 
primary fact that has to be discovered— 
not a complex fact like the laws of the 
relations of macroscopic, physical ob- 
jects that have to be proved by inductive 
inference. The discovery has to proceed 
by attentive observation and analytical 
discrimination. The problem is to dis- 
criminate it clearly from other facts, so as 
not to be confused about its essential 
nature. But it is one of the repeatable 
and pervasive features of experience— 
a universal, a fact found again and again, 
always essentially the same. As such, 
the repeated discovery of it frames a 
concept of it in our minds; and attention 
to the fact whenever it appears enables 
us to clarify and define the concept. 
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Aristotle described for us the way in 
which such concepts are formed by sen- 
sory perception. Such intuitive induc- 
tions he regarded as the most accurate 
forms of knowledge. But the concepts 
framed out of our experience of values 
and of our own psychological operations 
are more obscure than those framed on 
the basis of sense perception. Their 
elucidation and definition require much 
more attention and are only gradually 
achieved by reflective analysis. Dialecti- 
cal criticism helps to check the defini- 
tions. Recently, too, philosophy has de- 
veloped two special techniques for the 
critical refinement of these elusive con- 
cepts. They are the technique of the logi- 
cal analysis of concepts and that of the 
phenomenological analysis of experience 
described by Husserl. It is by such tech- 
niques that we can check and verify the 
definition of the concept of right con- 
tained in the principle of ethical univer- 
salism. 

This analysis of the concepts of the 
right and the good, of course, leaves 
many questions still unanswered. When 
we have said that to do right is to do that 
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which produces the greatest good for all 
concerned, we are, for instance, still left 
with many problems of equity in the 
distribution of the good. And we still 
have the problem of deciding what, in 
each particular case, constitutes the 
greatest good. But we have at least 
shown reason for recognizing that the 
goods with which we ought to be con- 
cerned are the ‘‘natural’’ goods, that these 
are relative to a variety of changing 
conditions, and that, if we take care of 
the natural goods, the moral goods will 
take care of themselves. And this demon- 
stration that the good is relative will, I 
hope, remove the principal objection to 
the contention that the right is absolute. 
It is absolute, not in the form of specific 
rules and institutions, but in that of the 
general abstract principle that consti- 
tutes its definition. The right and the 
good, thus understood, form the ethical 
foundation of democracy, for each man’s 
good must be studied for itself in each 
particular situation; and we are each of 
us morally bound to do impartially that 
which is for the greatest good of all. 
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HOW TO BE 


EUGENE H. SLOANE 


I 


N A famous episode of Joseph Con- 
| rad’s Lord Jim, Marlowe and the 
German naturalist Stein discuss, 
you will recall, the tragic predicament of 
Lord Jim, who has lost faith in himself 
and is trying, with little success, to re- 
gain it. At one point in his penetrating 
diagnosis of Jim’s spiritual malady Stein 
exclaims feelingly: “How to be! Ach! 
How to be!” 

And then he goes on to observe: 

We want in so many different ways to be. 
Man wants to be a saint, and he wants to bea 
devii—and every time he shuts his eyes he 
sees himself as a very fine fellow—so fine as he 
can never be. .... In a dream 


How to be! It is an old problem that 


has been man’s chief concern since the 
dawn of reflective thought. What should 
a man do about these restless prompt- 
ings, which have troubled the spirit of 
saint and sinner alike? They have caused 
some men to build austere monasteries 
and lamaseries on inaccessible cliffs and 
pinnacles, others to build luxurious pent- 
houses atop skyscrapers in modern 
Babylon; some to spend a lifetime amass- 
ing the wealth of a kingdom, others to 
squander an empire on a mistress; some 
to exhaust the vitality of several wives in 
order to have a large and flourishing 
family, others to avoid women as they 
would a plague; some to sink to abyssal 
depths of depravity to advance them- 
selves, others to sacrifice their lives for an 
ideal But why continue? The ways 
in which men have acted at the prompt- 
ings of their hearts seem infinite. 

* (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co., 
1925), Pp. 213. 


And nearly as great a variety is to be 
found in the writings of religious teach- 
ers and of philosophers who have offered 
their solutions for this pressing human 
problem of how to be. When we think of 
the countless religions with their many 
subsects, of the equally great number of 
schools of philosophy, of the contradic- 
tory teachings of the wise men of all 
ages, and of the conflicting winds of 
doctrine set in motion today by the 
traditional systems and by legions of 
ethical, psychological, political, and so- 
ciological thinkers, we begin to doubt the 
possibility of discovering a few basic 
patterns running through this surrealist 
crazy quilt of human behavior and its 
accompanying ideological justification. 

Is it possible to reduce this infinity of 
ways and systems of being human to a 
few general patterns or types? 

One promising approach to this baf- 
fling problem lies, I believe, through an 
analysis of the most fundamental ele- 
ment of man’s nature. Hidden, some- 
times most cunningly, behind all our 
thinking and determining the content of 
our subtlest thoughts is the will. “The 
wish is father to the thought” runs the 
wise old proverb. This truth was clearly 
perceived by Arthur Schopenhauer; and 
evidence that he was on the right track 
is his pronounced influence on Sigmund 
Freud and Freud’s disciples and, through 
them, on all modern psychology. Many 
modern novelists have also acknowl- 
edged their debt to Schopenhauer— 
among them perhaps the greatest of all, 
Thomas Mann. Mann, himself calls at- 
tention to Schopenhauer’s influence on 
modern psychology; he writes: 
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HOW TO BE 


Schopenhauer, as psychologist of the will, 
is the father of modern psychology. From him 
the line runs, by way of the psychological 
radicalism of Nietzsche, straight to Freud and 
the men who built up his psychology of the un- 
conscious and applied it to the mental sciences. 
One of these men, Otto Rank, declares 
in his Truth and Reality: “I shall show 
further that the whole history of man- 
kind in the individual himself, and in 
the race represents just such a sequence 
of will action and reaction, of affirmation 
and denial.” 

Some contemporary psychologists, dis- 
liking the vague or mystical connota- 
tions of the terms “will,” “libido,” or 
“instinct,” have preferred the neutral 
term “drives.” Whatever term one 
chooses, it is a shorthand symbol of 
thought to represent the inner motiva- 
tion of man. A human being must have a 
certain minimum of physical security 
and social adequacy if he is to continue 
to be a human being. Just how much and 
what kind of these essentials he needs is 
largely determined by the nature of his 
will or his drives. The respective roles of 
heredity and environment in determin- 
ing the nature and strength of these 
drives is another question, involving 
another approach, which will not be con- 
sidered here. 

If, then, the will is so important, so 
fundamental, and if the ways in which 
the will manifests itself can be reduced to 
a few basic patterns, we have discovered 
a valuable clue to our problem of the 
ways of being human. 

Viewing the question from this stand- 
point, there would appear to be just four 
basic patterns of human conduct, with 
their accompanying intellectual and 
emotional attitudes: one can reject the 

*Thomas Mann (ed.), The Living Thoughts of 
Schopenhauer (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1939), p. 28. 

3(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1936), p. 37. 
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discipline of intelligence and _ brute 
fact and long vainly for the unattainable; 
one can cultivate an attitude of intel- 
lectual and emotional detachment from 
the ceaseless strivings of the will; one can 
control, suppress, and deny the ego- 
centric will in favor of a higher will; or 
one can devote his intelligence to satis- 
fying the will. During the course of hu- 
man history the last three of these ways 
have had their influential advocates 
among the great religious teachers, 


philosophers, and men of letters; and the 
first way, if it has had few conscious, 
deliberate advocates, has had many dis- 
tinguished representatives. 

Let us consider each of these four 
ways of being and some of the outstand- 
ing exponents of each way. 


II 


The first type of willing—longing for 
the unattainable—is not really a solution 
of the problem of being but is, more 
properly, a failure to achieve one. Such 
a person experiences a profound dichot- 
omy between intellect and will, between 
desire and achievement, between ideals 
and reality. The will is blocked either 
because the wrong means are used to 
realize an obtainable end or because the 
goal is unattainable and the dream can- 
not be translated into actuality. Such a 
person sees the better and chooses the 
worse, or he longs eternally for that 
which is beyond his grasp. This state of 
the will is popularly described as “‘reach- 
ing for the moon.” The result is a grave 
psychological dualism. The person has a 
haunting sense of his impotence and of 
the futility of life. ““Melancholy,” “de- 
jection,” and “the blues” are terms that 
would name the accompanying mood. 
To live or not to live constitutes the 
poles of an antithesis which all such 
Hamlet-like persons cannot terminate by 
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harmonizing thought and will, ends and 
means. The eternal debate—to hope or 
not to hope, to do or not to do, to be or 
not to be—goes on endlessly while the 
sands of time run out. The other three 
ways of willing can achieve for those who 
adopt one of them some degree of in- 
tegration and integrity; this first way, 
if prolonged, leads to a serious split in 
personality. This disease of the will— 
for it is that—ranges all the way from 
the sense of defeat we all experience at 
times, through the pronounced romantic 
temperament, to the neurotic and the 
completely insane, who realize in fan- 
tastic dreams what they cannot realize 
in life. 

Since the romantic era of the nine- 
teenth century, many attempts have 
been made to lay bare the essential 
nature of romanticism. The key to the 
problem, it would seem, is here indicated. 
The romantic temperament—whether it 
longs for imperishable beauty or endur- 
ing love or whether it projects its ideal 
world into the future, the medieval past, 
or some wilderness where men have not 
been corrupted by civilization—idealizes 
the unattainable. If the romantic at- 
tempts to translate his dreams into reali- 
ty, he finds his means incommensurate 
with his ends. He is thus the man of 
blocked will, whose dreams grow in di- 
rect proportion to his failure to actualize 
them. He has heeded the advice of an 
American thinker of the romantic era 
and hitched his wagon to a star, only to 
discover that he is another Phaéthon. 
He is a dreamer in a world that demands 
effective action. He cannot bridge the 
gap between his subjective states and 
objective reality. When he turns to ac- 
tion, he proves a bright, ineffectual angel, 
like Shelley trying to arouse the Irish; or 
he dies a futile death for a cause, as did 
Byron at Missolonghi. Often he finds 


the world so unbearable that he turns to 
opium, as Coleridge did; or renounces jt 
for a monastery, as Huysmans did; or for 
a trading post in Africa, as Rimbaud did: 
or for the South Seas, as Gaugin and 
Stevenson did; or for a fruitless search for 
a healthy primitive society, as D. H. 
Lawrence did. Conrad’s Lord Jim was, 
as Stein clearly perceived, a romantic, 
He could not dream true. ‘So fine as he 
could never be....in a dream 

The “romantic will,” as it may well be 
called, is found in nearly all adolescents, 
because they have learned to dream 
without yet having learned how to real- 
ize their dreams. And, for similar rea- 
sons, most artistic temperaments of any 
age have the romantic taint, for the 
artist is usually a man who, because of 
physiological or psychological handi- 
caps, finds it necessary to live vicariously 
through his work, whether it be poetry, 
painting, or music. 

Romantic poetry is little more than a 
long lament by such men of blocked 
wills, and one need only leaf through a 
volume of romantic poetry to discover 
that fact. Poems to sorrow, dejection, 
solitude, melancholy, the grave, and 
death, on the one hand, and poems to 
larks, nightingales, and Grecian urns— 
creatures and objects that symbolize the 
idea] world—on the other, constitute the 
substance of romantic poetry. Goethe, 
the greatest of the romantics, succinctly 
characterized the romantic tempera- 
ment in the significant lines spoken by 
Faust: 

Two souls, alas! reside within my breast, 
And each withdraws from, and repels, its broth- 
er. 


Romantic temperaments thrive es- 
pecially in ages of great social change, 
when established institutions fail and, 
with them, stable values. Moods of hope 
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and exultation alternate with moods of 
despair as revolution and reaction strug- 
gle for mastery. Psychologcal ambiva- 
lence is an inevitable result among sen- 
sitive natures. Many cannot adjust to a 
changing world and are in the predica- 
ment described by Edwin Arlington 
Robinson in Lancelot: 


God, what a rain of ashes falls on him 
Who sees the new and cannot leave the old! 


Romantic temperament may even be 
the predominant characteristic of an en- 
tire nation. Owing to a number of eco- 
nomic and political causes stretching 
over several centuries, Germany and 
Spain are the two most frustrated great 
nations of modern Europe. “Nothing in 
measure” has, as a consequence, become 
almost a matter of national policy. Ex- 
treme breeds extreme. Sentimentality 
and brutality, Santayana has remarked, 
are the twin national traits of the Ger- 
man people. Extreme religious idealism 
and its polar opposites cynicism and 
cruelty, are the Spanish equivalents. 
Nietzsche, the most representative phi- 
losopher of modern Germany, glorifies 
with psychopathic intensity the un- 
restrained will; Unamuno, the most 
representative philosopher of modern 
Spain, writes a book in a similarly in- 
tense style making Don Quixote the 
ideal figure of all Spain and calls the 
book The Tragic Sense of Life. The 
tragic sense of life must indeed loom 
large in the mind of any romantic. 
Unamuno supporting Franco and then, 
so it is reported, dying, a disillusioned 
man, after hearing the German Nazis, 
exponents of the unleashed will, goose- 
stepping through the streets of Sala- 
manca—how significant! 

Most of the great German idealist 
philosophers from Kant to Nietzsche 
express, in various ways, an important 
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romantic characteristic, the sense of 
alienation from objective reality. For 
them the self is imprisoned in some form 
of subjective cocoon spun of endless 
threads of dialectic. Objective reality 
constitutes an alien world of things-in- 
themselves forever cut off from the 
minds of men. Kant, carefully wrapped 
each night in his cocoon of bedclothes 
and wondering whether any other man 
in the world was as happy as he, striking- 
ly symbolizes the whole course of Ger- 
man philosophy that he initiated. Ac- 
cording to Santayana, the soul of Ger- 
man philosophy is egotism—subjectivity 
in thought and wilfulness in morals. How 
remarkable it is that the two last great 
German philosophers, Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche, should express the opposite 
poles of the problem of the human will— 
denial of the will and affirmation of the 
will—and that both, judged as men and 
not as philosophers, should remain ro- 
mantics to the end! Schopenhauer found 
himself incapable of living the life of his 
idealized Christian saint, and Nietzsche 
found it equally impossible to live the 
life of his idealized superman. Romantic 
irony could be illustrated no better. 


III 


The second type of willing represents 
a form of compromise between willing 
and not willing, between attachment to 
and detachment from the objects of de- 
sire. Like the romantic solution, it is 
ambivalent, but in an opposite respect. 
Whereas the romantic is usually a man 
who wills but cannot act effectively; 
the attached-detached man is frequently 
one whose circumstances dictate that 
he be a man of action, yet by tempera- 
ment he is a thinker rather than a man 
of action. This attitude, or one somewhat 
similar to it, is described by Dr. Charles 
Morris in his recent book, Paths of Life, as 
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the religious attitude of the future. How- 
ever, instead of being a way of the future, 
it has been, so it seems, a common at- 
titude cultivated by many men in differ- 
ent countries and times, and it has had 
many advocates. One suspects that 
Morris has singled this attitude out for 
preferential status in the future because 
it has such a strong appeal to his temper- 
ament. 

The attached-detached way of being 
seems like a contradiction, a paradox, 
an unstable compromise between assert- 
ing and denying the will. No doubt it is, 
and yet many wise men have found it 
the only intelligent attitude to take 
toward the contradiction of contradic- 
tions that is life itself. The man who is 
inclined to this way of being has a vivid 
awareness that circumstances—to re- 
peat—dictate that he must act, though 
all along he remains acutely aware that 
he does not act so much as suffer, in the 
original meaning of that word. He is, to 
use the old and time-honored metaphor, 
“a player on the stage of life’; and he 
must play his assigned role—tragic or 
comic, great or minor—to the last cur- 
tain. He may be a soldier, statesman, 
industrialist, or, less commonly, an ar- 
tist, and may seem to others to be moti- 
vated by extreme ambition; yet all the 
time he will be more or less indifferent 
to the goals he seeks and to the fruits 
of his actions. Usually such a man will 
have a profound sense of fatalism. Cir- 
cumstances and the gods dictate the 
course he pursues, not his own will. He is 
the disinterested spectator of his own 
time- and space-determined acts. 

Human freedom, for such a man, is 
largely an illusion of the naive or super- 
ficial thinker. ‘‘Freedom of the will” is a 
meaningless phrase—mere jargon—like 
“neutral attraction,” “gravityless gravi- 
ty,” or “motiveless conduct.” To will is 


to act, even if only subjectively; and ali 
action is determined by the laws of time 
and space. All evidence of the senses, of 
thought, and of science demonstrate that 
any decision or act of a human being is 
determined by something in his past, 
whether it be his heredity or his past- 
present environment. One can no more 
make a physiologically, psychologically, 
or socially uninfluenced decision about 
anything than he can make his advent into 
this world without parents or ancestors, 
That being true, it follows that a man 
must act, whether he will or no; and 
since a complex skein of circumstance 
determines the course of his action, his 
only freedom consists in cultivating in- 
tellectual detachment—in building, as it 
were, a citadel of the mind to which he 
can retire and so escape needless injury 
from the buffetings of fortune, which, he 
perceives, is a whirligig. Well then, he 
argues, since I cannot escape my fortune, 
for good or for ill, I can at least provide 
a buckler of the soul that will in some 
degree make me invulnerable to hurt. 
This attitude is thus the means whereby 
an intelligent, sensitive man_ secures 
for himself some measure of inward calm 
in a turbulent world. 

There is in Henry David Thoreau’s 
Walden a description of this attitude that 
is so good it must be quoted in full: 

With thinking we may be beside ourselves in 
a sane sense. By a conscious effort of the mind 
we can stand aloof from actions and their con- 
sequences; and all things, good and bad, go by 
us like a torrent. We are not wholly involved in 
Nature. I may be either the driftwood in the 
stream, or Indra in the sky looking down on it. 
I may be affected by a theatrical exhibition; 
on the other hand, I may not be affected by an 
actual event which appears to concern me 
much more. I only know myself as a human 
entity; the scene, so to speak, of thoughts and 
affections; and am sensible of a certain double- 
ness by which I can stand as remote from my- 
self as from another. However intense my ex- 
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perience, 1 am conscious of the presence and 
criticism of a part of me, which, as it were, is not 
a part of me, but spectator, sharing no experi- 
ence, but taking a note of it; and that is no 
more I than it is you. When the play, it may be 
the tragedy, of life is over, the spectator goes 
his way. It is a kind of fiction, a work of the 
imagination only, so far as he was concerned. 
This doubleness may easily make us poor neigh- 
bors and friends sometimes. 

Probably the clearest expression of 
this attitude in religious literature is to 
be found in the “Bhagavad-Gita.” Ar- 
juna, 2 Hindu prince, about to enter the 
bloody fray of civil war in which relatives 
are ranged against one another, is hor- 
rified at the duty demanded of him. His 
charioteer, an incarnation of Krishna, 
proceeds to rouse Arjuna’s spirit by in- 
structing him in the true doctrine. This 
is, briefly, the doctrine of renunciation— 
action with indifference to the fruits of 
action. Krishna says: 

With labor let your business be, 
Not with rewards of work; 

Be not impelled by work’s rewards, 
Yet do not think to shirk. 


Labor without attachment, firm 
In discipline of will: 

Make level gain and failure; thus 
True discipline fulfil. 


For worth of works lies far beneath 
True discipline of mind; 

Seek refuge there, and leave rewards 
Unto the sordid kind.s 


It would seem to follow that any reli- 
gion that teaches some form of fatalism, 
whether it be Mohammedan kismet or 
Augustinian, Jansenist, or Calvinist pre- 
destination, must generate in many of its 
adherents a somewhat similar attitude of 
detached-attachment. The sensitive be- 
liever, conscious of his role as an instru- 


4 (London: Oxford University Press, 1924), p. 120. 

’The Bhagavad-Gita, trans. Arthur W. Ryder 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929), p. 
19. 
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ment of God and of his own ends as only 
partial insights into the great end of 
God’s providence, will have a kind of 
duality in his nature quite close to that 
duality of mind and will which the 
Bhagavad-Gita advocates. “Not my will, 
but Thine’ will express his attitude. 
Whether one be rich or poor, great or un- 
known, a statesman to some king or a 
missionary on a lonely isle, does not mat- 
ter. What does matter is the awareness 
that one is serving the will of God. The 
selfish will subordinates itself to the will 
of God, and whatever happens is for the 
best. 

In philosophic literature this attitude 
is found in many places, and nowhere 
more clearly than in the writings of the 
Roman Stoics. Two passages from the 
Meditations of Marcus Aurelius will 
serve. In Book iv the Emperor writes: 

Everything harmonizes with me, which is 
harmonious to thee, O Universe. Nothing for 
me is too early or too late, which is in due time 
for thee. Everything is fruit to me which thy 
seasons bring, O Nature; from thee are all 
things, in thee are all things, to thee all things 
return. The poet says, Dear city of Cecrops; 
and wilt not thou say, Dear city of Zeus? 


And in Book v: 


Live with the gods. And he does live with 
the gods who constantly shows to them that his 
own soul is satisfied with that which is assigned 
tohim, and that it does all that the daemon 
wishes, which Zeus hath given to every man for 
his guardian and guide, a portion of himself. 
And this is every man’s understanding and rea- 
son,’’? 


The lens-grinder of Amsterdam also 
expounds a similar attitude toward life 
in his Ethics. For Spinoza, free will is an 
error. Human freedom arises from a 
knowledge of divine necessity. A man 


6 The Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
Antonius, trans. George Long (New York: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, n.d.), p. 125. 


7 Tbid., p. 148. 
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who has a true understanding of God 
and his universal laws is no longer in 
bondage to his passions. Commenting 
on pity, Spinoza writes: 

He who rightly realizes, that all things fol- 
low from the necessity of the divine nature, and 
comes to pass in accordance with the eternal 
laws and rules of nature, will not find anything 
worthy of hatred, derision, or contempt, nor 
will he bestow pity on anything, but to the ut- 
most extent of human virtue he will endeavour 
to do well, as the saying is, and to rejoice.® 


Perhaps the most distinguished mod- 
ern philosopher who advocates this at- 
titude of detachment without asceticism 
is George Santayana. For Santayana, 
the arbiter of man’s destiny is not God, 
who is a sort of end-product of the uni- 
verse, but the ceaseless flux of matter. 
Both the activities of the external uni- 
verse and the thoughts that arise in our 
heads have their origin, he is convinced, 
in the accidental, unpredictable vagaries 
of the realm of matter, which may form 
recurring patterns, such as the move- 
ment of the planets and growth and de- 
cay, or undergo unpredictable and un- 
controllable transformations which no 
science can hope to reduce to law. The 
wise man, therefore, cultivates the at- 
titude of a detached, ironically amused 
spectator of the kaleidoscopic tragi- 
comedy enacted on this planet with the 
whole universe as a backdrop. Although 
Santayana’s “do-nothing” God is in 
striking contrast to Spinoza’s God, and 
though Santayana’s realm of matter is a 
realm of chance and not, as with Spinoza, 
a realm of law and order, both men em- 
phasize the impotence of men to deter- 
mine their own destiny and the need to 
cultivate an unemotional, Olympian de- 
tachment. It is worth noting that San- 
tayana considers Spinoza one of the three 


5 The Chief Works of Benedict de Spinoza (Lon- 
don: G. Bell & Sons, 1912), II, 221. 


greatest philosophers, another being 
Democritus of Abdera, who also watched 
with detached, ironic amusement the 
foolish spectacle of man. 


IV 


The third way of willing consists jp 
denying the egocentric will and reducing 
the number of biological and social] needs 
to a minimum. This way may or may not 
involve submission to the higher will of 
God and his divine providence, though 
the former is most common. The em- 
phasis here is on changing the self rather 
than the environment. Happiness is 
achieved not by desiring and working 
and fighting for worldly pleasures but 
by being content with little. Self-denial 
is essential to happiness. In its extreme 
form this type of conduct leads to the 
asceticism of the Hindu fakir and the 
Trappist monk; in a more moderate form 
it leads to a mode of life that has been 
characterized as “plain living and high 
thinking.” 

To the follower of this path, the world- 
ling who pursues sensual pleasures and 
social success is doomed to eventual 
failure and disillusionment. His pleasures 
turn to dust and ashes in his mouth. 
Rich food and clothes, amusements, 
mansions and motorcars, _ beautiful 
women, financial and political power, 
fame and glory—these are but toys of 
which one soon tires and which must be 
replaced by others. Worldlings are like 
Pascal’s gambler. ‘This man spends his 
life without weariness in playing every 
day for a small stake. Give him each 
morning the money he can win each day, 
on condition he does not play; you make 
him miserable.”’® Although he does not 


9 Francois Mauriac (ed.), The Living Thoughts of 
Pascal (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1949), 
Pp. 79. 
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realize it, the worldling’s pursuit of hap- 
piness is only the expression of a fretful 
will. It is the chase that is important, 
not the quarry. In truth, these people are 
not seeking what they strive for, but 
only trying to forget their unmastered, 
unhappy selves by being perpetually 
active. 

This third solution of the problem of 
the will is one way of ending the am- 
bivalence that arises out of the dis- 
crepancy between means and ends. The 
person who adopts this way makes a 
virtue out of necessity or his native 
temperament and turns away from the 
usual objects of the will. 

Freud and some of his followers (Karl 
Menninger in this country, for example) 
see in this attitude toward life a manifes- 
tation of the death instinct. Thanatos 
triumphs over Eros. It is, for them, a clue 
to the common religious attitude toward 
sex as something evil. The story of the 
temptation in Eden, the strange remark 
of Jesus that some have made themselves 
eunuchs for the Kingdom of Heaven’s 
sake, Paul’s attitude toward marriage, 
the Christian religious vow of chastity, 
strait-laced Puritanism—these are a 
few examples from Christian practice 
and thought. It may also help explain 
why many persons are revolted by a 
vivid description or picture of the white- 
ant queen, whose organs of procreation 
are so overdeveloped that she cannot 
move and, attended by her faithful sub- 
jects, pours out some eighty thousand 
eggs a day. Eros triumphing over 
Thanatos! 

Whether the Freudians are right or 
wrong, the fact remains that the ad- 
vocates of the third way of being have 
been many; and, rightly or wrongly, 
they have always had the reputation for 
possessing the true wisdom of life. Even 
the worldlings, while energetically fol- 
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lowing their own roads to happiness, 
have often stopped long enough to cast 
envious eyes at these quiet meditators 
by the roadside. Strong in the so-called 
“wisdom of the ages,” they are proof 
against the vicissitudes of time’s whirl- 
igig. Simple fare, a humble abode, and 
even the indifference or contempt of 
mankind are welcome to them. They 
push to an extreme the attitude of in- 
difference cultivated by those who find 
the second attitude convenient. Mere 
indifference to the consequences of ac- 
tion is replaced by a stern denial of the 
selfish will. 

Buddha is, of course, the clearest ex- 
ponent of this attitude toward life. Non- 
attachment to the objects of desire is the 
way to gain happiness, Nirvana. Lao- 
Tse, the Chinese sage, taught a some- 
what similar doctrine. 

It is the way of Téo not to act from any 
personal motive, to conduct affairs without 
feeling the trouble of them, to taste without 
being aware of the flavors, to account the great 
as small and the small as great, to recompense 
injury with kindness.'° 

Many informed Christians will demur 
when it is maintained that Jesus and his 
great imitators also taught this way of 
life. This is not the place to discriminate 
between the various kinds of Christianity 
that have developed during the last two 
thousand years from primitive Chris- 
tianity to Christian Science, the Buch- 
manites, and Jehovah’s Witnesses. How- 
ever, viewed from the present stand- 
point of the human will, the great Chris- 
tian teachers like Jesus, Paul, Francis, 
and Thomas 4 Kempis, as well as a host 
of lesser-known medieval saints, con- 
demn, in agreement with Buddha and 
Lao-Tse, the self-centered will of man. 
That they stress submission to God’s 


10 Quoted from the 7éo-Té-King in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica (14th ed., 1929), XIII, 713. 
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will does not affect the present interpre- 
tation. One need only consider the so- 
called “hard sayings”’ of Jesus to perceive 
the truth of this thesis. Poverty has al- 
ways been eulogized in Christian thought. 
Francis is sometimes called the only 
Christian since Jesus, and his incredible 
personal regime was due to taking the 
hard sayings of Jesus seriously and pat- 
terning his life after that of his Master. 
The Imitation of Christ by Thomas 4a 
Kempis, the most widely read Christian 
religious work after the Bible, endlessly 
reiterates the need for the true Christian 
to become indifferent to all the goods 
that worldly men seek after. Thomas 
urges: 

Consider that thy all depends upon suffer- 
ing and dying. This is the sum of thy duty, this 
is the source of thy happiness. God hath or- 
dained no other way of bringing us to Himself 
except that one of “‘dying daily,” and “‘crucify- 
ing the flesh with its affections and lusts.’ 


And a little later: 


.... When we vanquish and bring into ab- 
solute subjection these bodies and their ap- 
petites, by a long and painful course of rigorous 
and voluntary severities; when we industrious- 
ly avoid honours and wealth, bear injuries and 
infamy contentedly, despise ourselves and even 
delight to be despised by others; when we en- 
tertain the sharpest misfortunes with constancy 
and temper, and are so perfectly dead to the 
world as no longer so much as to desire those 
enjoyments and advantages which recommend 
and sweeten life to mankind; do not suppose 
that this is the work or falls within the compass 
of man.....No principle but that of holy 
trust and faith in God is capable of such divine 
operations.?? 


Then, too, one can cite Antichrist 
himself, as will be done later. It was be- 
cause Nietzsche, the philosopher of the 
will-to-power, saw in Christianity the 


"The Imitation of Christ (London: George 
Routledge & Sons, 1886), p. 110. 


12 Tbid., pp. 113-14. 


obverse of all that he stood for that he 
heaped such intemperate scorn upon it, 

The two Western philosophers who 
most eloquently speak for this way of 
life are Plato and Schopenhauer. It is no 
accident that Plato is so closely associat- 
ed with Christianity and that Schopen- 
hauer, so many centuries later, should 
unite in one system important elements 
of Buddhism, Platonism, and Chris- 
tianity. These two great philosophers 
and these two great religions have so 
much in common that it is a temptation 
to digress and discuss the point at length. 
According to Plato’s alter ego, Socrates, 
the philosopher is the man who is learn- 
ing to die. In the Phaedo Socrates says 
to Simmias: 

And while we live, we shall thus, as it seems, 
approach nearest to knowledge, if we hold no 
intercourse or communion at all with the body, 
except what absolute necessity requires, nor 
suffer ourselves to be polluted by its nature, but 
purify ourselves from it, until God himself shall 
release us. And thus being pure, and freed from 
the folly of body, we shall in all likelihood be 
with others like ourselves, and shall of our- 
selves know the whole essence and that prob- 
ably is truth; for it is not allowable for the 
impure to attain to the pure. Such things, I 
think, Simmias, all true lovers of wisdom must 
both think and say to one another. Does it not 
seem so to you?!3 


For Schopenhauer, the highest type of 
man was the Christian saint who had 
taken the twin vows of chastity and 
poverty. Nothing earthly can trouble 
such a man, “for he has cut all the thou- 
sand cords of will which hold us bound to 
the world, and, as desire, fear, envy, 
anger, drag us hither and thither in con- 
stant pain.’’"4 

The cynics also belong here: Diogenes 


13 Five Dialogues of Plato (London: J. M. Dent & 
Sons, 1910), p. 135. 

"4 The Philosophy of Schopenhauer, ed. Irwin Ed- 
man (New York: Modern Library, 1928), p. 318. 
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with his tub and a little sunlight, and 
Thoreau with his 10 X15-foot shack at 
Walden. The latter demonstrates in 
Walden that man’s efforts to get food, 
clothing, and shelter are only various, 
and for the most part superfluous, ways 
of getting and conserving one thing— 
enough heat to keep his body function- 
ing. The man who devotes most of his 
precious hours to work and worry in or- 
der to get surpluses of rich food and cloth- 
ing, great mansions, and a large bank 
account—to get, in short, far more po- 
tential heat than his body needs or 
could possibly use—is, if not a fool, cer- 
tainly not a philosopher. Thoreau said 
of himself:’’....my greatest skill has 
been to want but little.’ Elsewhere in 
Walden he observes: “.... for a man is 
rich in proportion to the number of 
things which he can afford to let alone.’”® 
He also characterized himself as one 
“who loved so well the philosophy of 
India,” which is not so strange. Thoreau, 
as well as Schopenhauer and Aldous 
Huxley, learned about the third way of 
life from the wise men of India. 

That this way of life is not without 
spokesmen today, despite the dominance 
of the Euro-American men of will, is 
evidenced by two moderns of such dis- 
similar backgrounds and experience as 
Mahatma Gandhi and Aldous Huxley. 
The latter writes, in his Ends and Means: 

To the extent that it has overcome desire, a 
mind is free from illusion. This is true not only 
of the man of science, but also of the artist and 
philosopher. Only the disinterested mind can 
transcend commonsense and pass beyond the 
boundaries of animal or average-sensual human 
life.'7 


Among many things that Gandhi and 
Huxley have in common may be men- 
tioned these three: both advocate non- 


'SOp. cit., p. 61. 16 Thid., p. 72. 
17(New York: Harper & Bros., 1937), p. 345. 
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resistance to evil; both practice asceti- 
cism and the meditative exercises of the 
mystics; and both are outspoken critics 
of the materialistic values of Euro- 
Americans. 


V 


The fourth and last type of willing is 
the commonest and most: generally ac- 
cepted of the four. Vital, healthy men 
and women the world over—savages, 
barbarians, and civilized men, both 
ancient Greco-Romans and modern 
Euro-Americans—have acted on the as- 
sumption that happiness results from 
satisfying one’s biological and social 
drives. Good food, fine clothes, houses, 
money, wives, mistresses, children, so- 
cial prestige, fame, power, pomp, and 
circumstance—these bring security and 
happiness. Which of these objects are 
singled out as being of most importance 
—sensual pleasures, or property and 
family, or political and economic power 
—is not so significant in discussing psy- 
chological attitudes and philosophies as 
is the general attitude that gaining some 
of these objects will bring happiness to 
its possessor. The difference between, 
say, an Alexander and a Jay Gould or 
between a Disraeli and a Rothschild is 
not so great as the difference between 
any representative figure in this group 
and a representative figure in one of the 
three groups previously discussed. 

Yet, as common as this fourth outlook 
has been, it is significant that no major 
religious teacher can be mentioned who 
clearly advocated this way of life. The 
reason should now be obvious. Religion 
has been the ideological justification of 
either a denial of the will (the third type 
of attitude) or intellectual detachment 
from the will (the second type of atti- 
tude). The great religious teachers have 
anathematized the fourth way of life as 
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materialism and linked it with the evil 
powers of the universe. The rich Phari- 
sees and Sadducees of Palestine were, to 
Jesus, synonymous with irreligion. Al- 
though they gave lip service to God in 
heaven, their true god was the god of 
worldly pomp and power. Jesus blessed 
the poor, the halt, the blind; his harshest 
denunciations were hurled against 
money-changers, rich men, and ec- 
clesiastics. The popular medieval belief 
that no bishop or cardinal could escape 
hell was in accord with sound Christian 
tradition. 

Among the few religions that have 
not been entirely hostile to the pursuit 
of worldly happiness are Confucianism, 
Judaism (particularly the earlier patri- 
archal stage outlined in the first books of 
the Old Testament), and Protestant 
Christianity, which, with the rise of 
capitalism in Europe and America, 
managed to equate worldly success with 
godliness. The complete fusion of Prot- 
estantism with materialism came in 
post—Civil-War America when it became 
relatively easy for bobbin boys to be- 
come millionaires and write essays on 
the gospel of wealth. Bishop Lawrence 
of Massachusetts could assert in 1go00: 
“In the long run, it is only to the man of 
morality that wealth comes 
ness is in league with riches.”** And Rus- 
sell H. Conwell, the Philadelphia Baptist 
minister of Acres of Diamonds fame, 
reiterated that gaining wealth is an 
honorable ambition. ‘‘Money is power,” 
he announced. “Every good man and 
woman ought to strive for power, to do 
good with it when obtained.’’? 

Another interesting development of 
this transvaluation of religion from 

18 Quoted by Ralph Henry Gabriel, The Course 


of American Democratic Thought (New York: 
Ronald Press, 1940), pp. 149-50. 


19 Ibid., p. 149. 


otherworldliness to worldliness has been 
New Thought and its offspring, Christian 
Science. Healthy, wealthy, and wise will 
be he whose thought is in harmony with 
God’s thought. Mary Pickford’s famous 
or infamous admonishment, “God is a 
twenty-four-hour radio station. Why not 
tune in?” and Bruce Barton’s transfor- 
mation of Jesus into a supersalesman and 
superpublicist are but raucous echoes of 
this trend of Western religious thought. 

To many devout men and women to- 
day these developments can only seem 
like a travesty of religion. Assertion of 
the will to acquire material values can be 
for them only the negation of religion. 
Sigrid Undset, a Catholic, protesting 
against the materialism of religion in 
Protestant spiritualism, remarks: 

It is unthinkable that any grown-up human 
soul that has experienced a personal relation 
with Him can feel it to be anything but blas- 
phemy when God is reduced to a sort of cornu- 
copia on the top of a sort of cosmic wedding- 
cake.?° 
There is a sound instinctive reaction 
here. When religion is identified with 
worldly well-being, it ceases to be, ex- 
cept in name, religion. Both the skeptic 
who argues against religion on the 
ground that it is a reed to which drown- 
ing men cling and the believer who as- 
serts that, when adversity comes, man 
finds that he needs God imply the same 
psychological element in the religious 
attitude, though they set directly oppo- 
site values on that attitude. 

The fact remains that, in Western 
civilization since the development of 
scientific techniques for the mastery of 
nature, religion has steadily given ground 
to other social movements, and that it 
has saved itself chiefly by putting more 
emphasis upon the ethics of social better- 


20 Men, Women, and Places (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1939), p. 3°. 
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ment. Dr. Hu Shih, the distinguished 
Chinese thinker, has declared that so- 
cialism is the religion of Western man. 
If socialism is a religion, it represents 
a tremendous psychological change. 
Whereas the traditional religious think- 
ers have emphasized an inner change of 
heart or will as the sine gua non of reli- 
gion, modern socialists and their fellow- 
travelers, the ethical Christians, have 
emphasized the need of improving the 
environment to produce better men. 
From otherworldliness and a denial of 
the will to assertion of the will and mas- 
tery of the world represents no small 
change in the climate of opinion. The 
Roman Catholic church, closer to the 
traditions of earlier Christianity, has 
been less influenced by this trend than 
has Protestantism; but even it has not 
escaped contamination. 

Just as there have been no great re- 
ligious teachers who have advocated the 
fourth way of being (assertion of the 
will), there have been few great philos- 
ophers until comparatively recent times. 
Probably the two philosophers who came 
closest to this outlook in the ancient 
world were Aristotle and Epicurus, but 
both of these philosophers tended to 
emphasize the spiritual pleasures of the 
retired philosopher as the summum 
bonum. Nietzsche even terms Epicurus 
a decadent because his ethics puts the 
emphasis on the avoidance of pain. It is 
not until the scientific revolution of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries that 
we begin to get philosophers whose out- 
looks are not tinged with distaste for the 
life of action. The English empiricists, 
materialists, and utilitarians from Bacon 
to Mill; the modern Europeans, Nietz- 
sche and Marx; and the American prag- 
matists, James and Dewey, sound a new 
note in philosophy. To idealists, roman- 
ticists, mystics, and religious men and 


air 


women in general, they scarcely deserve 
the name of philosopher; for they turn 
their backs on the great problems that 
formerly engrossed philosophers and de- 
vote themselves to such pedestrian mat- 
ters as scientific method, the calculation 
of pleasures and pains, and social re- 
form—in short, to the practical problem 
of intelligently directing the will. 

Nietzsche is the most extreme ex- 
ponent in philosophic thought of the 
assertion of the will. And for him, as was 
mentioned previously, Christianity rep- 
resents the antithesis of his own doc- 
trines. One cannot always understand 
Nietzsche’s positive doctrine, but one 
has no difficulty understanding what he 
opposes when one reads his vitriolic 
attack on Christianity in The Antichrist. 
He declares: 

The Jews are the most remarkable people in 
the history of world, because when they were 
confronted with the question of Being or non- 
Being, with simply uncanny deliberateness, 
they preferred Being at any price: this price was 
the fundamental falsification of all Nature, all 


the naturalness and all the reality, of the inner 
quite as much as of the outer world.” 


He means, of course, not the Jews of 
earlier times, but the Jews of post- 
Exilic days, who became increasingly 
degraded to a servile sect subject to the 
will of their conquerors. It was the 
wretched Jews of Roman times who pro- 
duced Christianity. Of this creation of 
the Jewish mind, Nietzsche writes: 


Christianity is built upon the rancour of the 
sick; its instinct is directed against the sound, 
against health. Everything well constituted, 
proud, high-spirited, and beautiful is offensive 
to its ears and eyes. Again I remind you of St. 
Paul’s priceless words: ‘‘And God has chosen 
the weak things of the world, the foolish things 
of the world; and base things of the world, and 


21 The Complete Works of Friedrich Nietzsche, ed. 
Dr. Oscar Levy (New York: Macmillan, 1924), 
XVI, 154. 
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things which are despised”: this was the formu- 
la, in hoc signo decadence triumphed 
Christianity has been humanity’s greatest mis- 
fortune hitherto.” 


And elsewhere: 

What then does Christianity deny? What 
does it call “world’’? “The world” to Chris- 
tianity means that a man is a soldier, a judge, a 
patriot, that he defends himself, that he values 
his honour, that he desires his own advantage, 
that he is proud The conduct of every 
moment, every instinct, every valuation that 
leads to a deed, is at present anti-Christian: 
what an abortion of falschood modern man must 
be, in order to be able without a blush still to 
call himself a Christian !?3 


Although these harsh passages may 
not reveal it, Nietzsche has been called 
the “poet of the will,” as Bergson is the 
“metaphysician of the will.” The other 
two thinkers who will be considered as 
spokesmen for this way of life are hard- 
headed and realistic. 

Marx is the first of these. Both Com- 
munist and Nazi would protest at link- 
ing Marx with Nietzsche; and yet, 
viewed from the standpoint of the hu- 
man will, both have much in common. 
Both are voluntarists. Although one 
preaches an aristocratic ethic and the 
other a democratic ethic, both are at one 
in urging men to assert their wills and re- 
make the world, and both vehemently 
oppose idealistic, religious ‘‘evasions”’ 
of the problem of effective human action. 
Nietzsche, however, lacked a healthy 
will himself and remained essentially a 
romantic; he could idealize the will, but 
could not act, which is the final test. 
Marx was a man of different metal. He 
was at the same time a great thinker and 
a great political leader—or agitator, if 
you prefer. In him theory and practice 
were, as he advocated, united. “The 


22 Tbid., pp. 204-5. 
33 [bid., p. 178. 
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philosophers,” he announced, “haye 
only interpreted the world in varioys 
ways; the point, however, is to change 
it."*4 Hegel had written that “freedom 
is the recognition of necessity,” and 
Marx made this conception an important 
element in his own thinking. Man be. 
comes free in so far as he, through s¢i- 
entific method, learns how to use the 
forces of nature and society. Theory 
arises out of practice, either in the labora- 
tory or on the political front; and theory 
then becomes a guide to further practice, 
Theory without practice is sterile; prac. 
tice without theory is blind. Once men 
have mastered the social forces as they 
have already mastered the forces of na- 
ture, once social production is planned 
and organized by and for all and not by 
and for the few, man for the first time, 
in Engel’s words, 

finally cuts himself off from the animal world, 
leaves the conditions of animal existence behind 
him and enters conditions which are really 
human It is only from this point that 
men, with full consciousness, will fashion their 
own history; it is only from this point that the 
social causes set in motion by men will have, 
predominately and in constantly increasing 
measure, the effects willed by men. It is hu- 
manity’s leap from the realm of necessity into 
the realm of freedom.?s 


From Plato to H. G. Wells men have 
created utopias on paper; but men like 
Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin, what- 
ever their sins and shortcomings may be, 
are interested not in utopian dreams but 
in the utilization of scientific, economic, 
and political knowledge, that the masses 
of men can will intelligently and inte- 
grate means and ends. Marx refused to 
draw any blueprints for the society of 


24 Ludwig Feuerbach (New York: International 
Publishers, 1935), p. 75. 

25 Anti-Diihring (Moscow: Co-operative Pub- 
lishing Society of Foreign Workers in the U.S.S.R., 
1934), Pp. 318. 
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the future. He wrote in 1846: “We do 
not regard communism as a stale of 
sfairs that has to be brought about; nor 
4s an ideal to which reality must con- 
form. By communism we mean an actual 
movement that will sweep away the 
present state of affairs.” And, though 
some critics of the movement will dis- 
agree, all over the world today the fol- 
lowers of Marx, echoing Lenin, insist 
that Marxism is not a dogma but a guide 
to action. 

John Dewey is unquestionably Amer- 
ica’s greatest philosopher, and one reason 
for his greatness is that his philosophy is 
so representative of the American mind. 
Dewey, like Marx, brings philosophy 
down to earth and makes it a theory to 
guide action, not an answer to all the 
traditional riddles of metaphysical spec- 
ulation. Dewey also belongs to the mod- 
em voluntarist group. Irwin Edman, 
writing of Schopenhauer’s influence, ob- 
serves: “He started a movement to which 
James, Bergson, and Dewey owe not a 
little.’?7 Dewey is in sharp opposition to 
previous thinkers who made the intellect 
a disinterested organ for the apprehen- 
sion of objective truth. ‘The separation 
of warm emotion and cool intelligence,” 
he writes in Human Nature and Conduct, 
‘is the great moral tragedy 
intellect is always inspired by some im- 
pulse.”** Willing, in short, is primary. 

The quest for certainty is futile, he 
insists. Truth is tested in practice. Our 
ideals are only hypotheses to be tested as 
ascientist tests and modifies his theories. 
Man must end the old dualisms created 
by religion and philosophy, for there are 
not two worlds but one—the world of 

**Quoted by V. Adoratsky, Dialectical Material- 
ism (New York: International Publishers, 1934), 
D. 5. 

7 Op. cit., p. Xiv. 

*8(New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1922), p. 258. 
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human experience. Man is not a body 
with a mind or a soul but a body-mind. 
Body and mind, thought and will, theory 
and practice, means and ends, are one; 
and men should integrate their thoughts 
and actions, their private and social 
selves, by the methods that have proved 
so successful in the sciences. Through 
the experimental method pursued in 
education, in government, and in busi- 
ness, Americans can remake our demo- 
cratic institutions to meet successfully 
the challenge of the new. The greatest 
handicap is the cultural lag that causes 
men to try to solve the problems of our 
industrial democracy by methods de- 
veloped to meet the problems of entirely 
different conditions. Our happiness con- 
sists in translating our ideals into work- 
ing personal and social adjustments to 
the novel situations that arise in a chang- 
ing, developing world. Men should strive 
for a more abundant life for all, for more 
of the necessities and many of the 
luxuries; and the conditions of their suc- 
cess are the intelligent, tentative, ex- 
ploratory methods of science. In his The 
Influence of Darwin on Philosophy he 
writes: 

The recognition that natural energy can be 
systematically applied through experimental 
observation, to the satisfaction and multiplica- 
tion of concrete wants is doubtless the greatest 
single discovery ever imported into the life of 
man—save perhaps the discovery of language. 
Science, borrowing from industry, repaid the 
debt with interest, and has made the control of 
natural forces for the aims of life so inevitable 
that for the first time man is relieved from 
overhanging fear with its wolf-like scramble to 
possess and accumulate, and is freed to consider 
the more gracious question of securing to all an 
ample and liberal life.?9 


Not in longing for an ideal society on 
the banks of the Susquehanna, nor in a 


29 John Dewey, The Influence of Darwin on Phil- 
osophy (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1920), p. 58. 
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dualistic split between thinking and 
acting, nor in a denial of the will, but in 
the integration of mind and will that 
effective social ends may be achieved, is 
the solution offered by both Dewey and 
Marx for the problem of how to be. So 
far apart in some respects, these philos- 
ophers are in remarkable agreement 
on many fundamental matters. 

Marx and Dewey are the two most 
significant modern representatives of the 
worldly trend in Western thought which 
has been gathering momentum during 
the last four hundred years. Among con- 
temporary Roman Catholic thinkers 
there is a strong conviction that this 
trend has passed its zenith and is declin- 
ing; they hold that the first World War 
and the present, more terrible, struggle 
represent its death throes. The very 
power that modern man has set his heart 
on is now destroying him. The Roman 
Catholic thinker Eugene Bagger, in his 
autobiography, For the Heathen Are 
Wrong, develops this view. The psychic 
dispensation of modernity, he maintains, 
is the “Doctrine of the Sovereign Ego,” 
which may be reduced to the fiction that 
“man may (can, should) act as if he were 
God.” He declares: 


This reinterpretation of reality constitutes 
the theme of all philosophy, literature, and art 
since the sixteenth century; but its main ex- 
ponent and instrument is Science. It culminates 
in the concept of Progress—the proposition that 
the increase of human power is the same as the 
increase of human freedom; the equation of hu- 
man power with human freedom. I submit that 
the reinterpretation of reality by post-Renais- 
sance, post-Reformation philosophy and science 
has revealed itself as a pathological distortion of 
reality; that the unprecedented increase of hu- 
man power during the last four centuries has 
resulted not in the increase, but in the all but 
complete inhibition, of human freedom, in a 
paralysis of the will. 

The present crisis of Western civilization is 
not a passing unpleasantness but a nervous 


breakdown of the Western peoples from which 
they can emerge only by a complete Change of 
mind and heart, by what in theology is calleq 
metanoia or repentance; by a complete revision 
of the basic philosophical assumptions em. 
bodied in its present existence. The one thing 
that the Doctrine of the Sovereign Self has 
proved during the four hundred years of jts 
dominion is its own absurdity.3° 


The correctness of this interpretation, 
and many more like it in Catholic circles, 
will be put to the rigorous test in the 
coming postwar years. The second half 
of this century will be crucial years jn 
determining the outcome of the four. 
hundred-year-old struggle between mod- 
ern and ancient ways of thought—be- 
tween, in our terms, the second and the 
third and the fourth ways of being hu- 
man. Increasingly the issue becomes 
clear. It is not simply because of the 
hostility or indifference of Soviet Russia 
to organized religion that the Catholic 
church has so vehemently denounced 
Bolshevism, but because Marxism en- 
thrones the human will as the supreme 
and only arbiter of man’s destiny. De- 
nouncing communism as materialism is 
only another way of declaring that com- 
munism strives to rouse the will of the 
masses and make that will supreme. 

VI 

Which of the four ways of being is the 
best? Each man will have to decide that 
question in accordance with his own 
experience and temperament. With the 
possible exception of the first discussed, 
the romantic way, each still makes its 
appeal to many modern men. 

Circumstances of age and social con- 
ditions are important determining fac- 
tors in the choice we make. Marx and 
Dewey to the contrary, integration of 


3° (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1941), pp. 334" 
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personality is seldom, if ever, achieved. 
When we are young, we are more or less 
romantic and, with Cyrano de Bergerac, 
are incorrigible idealists; in the middle 
years we are practical men of the world 
with our dreams held in check and kept 
in pace with reality; as we grow old, we 
learn the bitter lessons of adversity, by 
some considered the greatest teacher of 
all, and realize that most of the things 
we once hoped for cannot be attained 
and that, instead of banquets, we must 
be content with a few dry herbs and the 
acknowledgment of a higher will than 
ours. Even at any given age we may 
practice all four ways in meeting differ- 
ent situations. No man is so practical, so 
integrated, that he is not a romantic in 
some respect, though it be only a 
quixotic dream to vacation in Pango 
Pango; and no man has ever been so suc- 
cessful in realizing all his aims that he 
has not found it necessary to learn the 
lesson of renunciation regarding some 
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object of his desire. How many eminent- 
ly successful businessmen and _states- 
men have read Walden and envied 
Thoreau his shack on the lake? Legend 
does not report it so; but, if the truth 
were known, Alexander probably envied 
Diogenes, and Diogenes probably envied 
Alexander. 

But to conclude. Is it best thata 
man’s reach should exceed his grasp, as 
Browning maintained; or that a man 
should perceive that he is God’s or the 
dancing atom’s puppet and cultivate 
philosophic detachment; or that he learn 
self-denial and renunciation; or that he 
devote himself to the quest for personal 
and social abundance? How to be? That 
is the question each man must decide 
for himself. Whichever of these four 
options that are open to man he casts 
his vote for, he can take comfort in the 
fact that there have been wise men to 
help him justify his choice. 
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FACTS AND REALITY IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


ALLAN G. GRUCHY 


NE of the major obstacles to further 
progress in the social sciences is the 
lack of agreement among social scientists 
with respect to the problems raised by F. A. 
Hayek in his recent paper entitled ‘The 
Facts of the Social Sciences.’’ It is indeed a 
good omen for the future of economic sci- 
ence that some economists are finding it 
worth while to examine the philosophical 
underpinnings of their science. In the past, 
too many economists have displayed a de- 
plorable lack of acquaintance with the large 
philosophical issues that are to be found at 
their very doorstep.? These economists 
would do well to keep in mind that in the 
development of their science such great 
figures as Adam Smith, Karl Marx, and 
Thorstein Veblen were profound students 
of philosophical thought, as well as in- 
vestigators in the field of social science. A 
thesis could very well be worked up to show 
that important developments in economic 
thought have usually had a firm foundation 
in some related philosophical movement. 
Such a thesis would also raise the question 
of whether it is the case that twentieth- 
century philosophic thought has already 
run ahead of current economic thinking. If 
this is true, then the transition through 
which economic science is now passing may 
very well turn out to be a matter of recon- 
structing the philosophical foundations of 
that science. 
F. A. Hayek’s essay on the nature of 


* Ethics, LIV (October, 1943), 1-13. 


2 Some economists seek to excuse themselves for 
not coping with the philosophical problems of their 
science on the ground that they lack “professional 
competence” to handle such problems. See the Pref- 
ace to Lionel Robbins, An Essay on the Nature and 
Significance of Economic Science (2d ed., 1937), p. 
xv. 


social science facts brings to the surface 
some of the deep philosophical issues that 
will have to be dealt with by economists 
when they attempt to fashion a “twentieth- 
century economics.”3 Most of the philo- 
sophical issues raised by Hayek center in 
the problem of what is the nature of the 
reality with which the social sciences are 
concerned. Since facts are but aspects or 
facets of reality, an inquiry into the nature 
of facts must necessarily involve some 
theory of reality. What Hayek is therefore 
primarily concerned with working out is a 
theory of economic reality. In his paper on 
social science facts he presents an approach 
to the problem of economic reality which is 
not acceptable to the entire fraternity of 
economists. Inquiry shows that his theory 
of economic reality stands in marked con- 
trast to the theory of reality that one finds 
to be held by those economists who do not 
have Hayek’s subjectivistic bias. An analy- 
sis of the divergent theories of social science 
reality held by Hayek and economists of a 
different philosophical tradition will help to 
clarify some of the basic philosophical 
issues involved in the reconstruction of 
economic science. Such a clarification must 
be the prelude to any successful reconstruc- 
tion of contemporary economic science. 

There are at present three theories of 
reality contending for supremacy in the 
field of economic thought. The oldest one is 
the theory of reality that underlies academic 
thought as it was developed in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. This is the theory 
of reality conceived by the Scottish school 

3 For an analysis of economic thought along this 
line see Allan G. Gruchy, “John R. Commons’ Con- 
cept of Twentieth-Century Economics,” Journal 
of Political Economy, XLVIII (December, 1949), 
823-49. 
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of common-sense philosophers, which 
reached the height of its popularity in the 
works of Thomas Reid (1710-96) and Wil- 
liam Hamilton (1788-1856).4 According to 
the common-sense theory of reality of the 
Scottish philosophers, a distinction or dual- 
ism is drawn between the mind and the ob- 
jects which it comprehends. Objects and 
facts of the external world are asserted to 
have an existence which is independent of 
the human mind. As was explained by 
James McCosh (1811-94), one of the leading 
exponents of Scottish realism in American 
university circles in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, things or objects are 
only what they appear to be.’ Human un- 
derstanding is simply a knowledge of ex- 
ternal objects. Reality has an objective 
existence which is reflected in the human 
mind. According to this objectivistic inter- 
pretation, the uncovering or grasping of 
reality by the investigator has no effect 
upon the shape or nature of reality.° 
Although increasingly repudiated by 
economists after 1850, this common-sense 
theory of reality has managed to survive 
in the thinking of certain philosophically 
unsophisticated economists. Some historical 
economists and economic statisticians who 
place their faith in vast accumulations of 
data have the misconception that raw data 
are somehow capable of revealing their own 
inherent meaning. Accepting the theory of 
reality of the Scottish realists (frequently 
without realizing it), these economists be- 
lieve that if enough data are accumulated 
the meaning of the data will somehow find 
expression and lodge itself in the mind of 
the investigator. If meaning resides in the 
external facts, as the common-sense theory 


‘The essential doctrines of this common-sense 
philosophy may be found in The Works of Thomas 
Reid, D.D. (1852), edited by Sir William Hamilton. 
Also included in the volume is Hamilton’s essay, 
“On the Philosophy of Common Sense,” Note A, pp. 
742-803. 

‘H. G. Townsend, Philosophical Ideas in the 
United States (1934), p. 107. 


°Cf. R. Rothschild, Reality and Illusion (1934), 
PP. 30-31. 
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of reality asserts, then the more facts that 
there are accumulated, the more will their 
meaning be grasped. When this theory of 
reality is pushed to its logical limits, the 
work of the economist degenerates into mere 
fact-grubbing or data-chasing. 

In the second half of the last century two 
new theories of reality arose to challenge 
the validity of the objectivistic theory of 
reality taken by the early nineteenth- 
century economists from the Scottish com- 
mon-sense philosophers. One was the sub- 
jectivistic theory of reality, which is ac- 
cepted by F. A. Hayek, and the other was 
the naturalistic theory of reality which was 
first introduced into the field of social sci- 
ence by Karl Marx. Hayek’s idealistic or 
subjectivistic theory of reality had its 
origins in the reactions of the idealistic 
philosophers to the excessively objective 
realism of the Scottish common-sense 
philosophers. The essence of the position 
of the idealists of the second half of the past 
century was that, if meaning does not re- 
side in the objects of the external world, 
then it must reside in the human mind. Ac- 
cording to the idealist’s position, if an ob- 
ject is not merely what it is, then it must be 
what the human mind thinks it to be. As 
Hayek expresses it, “In short, in the social 
sciences the things are what people think 
they are. Money is money, a word is a word, 
a cosmetic is a cosmetic, if and because 
somebody thinks they are.”? In other words, 
Hayek finds that reality and meaning are 
matters of imputation or constitution by the 
scientist. The scientist gives an “imputed 
meaning” to the world about him.* From 
this idealistic point of view reality is treated 
“anthropomorphically,” as Hayek points 
out, so that man becomes the final arbiter 
of the nature of meaning and reality. 

The second theory of reality that was 
developed in the nineteenth century is at 
odds with both the common-sense and the 
subjectivistic theories of reality. In Hayek’s 
special field of interest, namely, economic 


7 Op. cit., Ethics, LIV (October, 1943), 3. 
8 Tbid., p. 6. 
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science, this third or naturalistic theory of 
reality was first worked out in elementary 
form by Karl Marx. In Marx’s social science 
analysis, reality was taken to be neither 
purely objective nor purely subjective. 
Marx accepted neither objective realism 
nor subjective idealism. As he saw the mat- 
ter, reality was a compound of both objec- 
tive circumstances and human imputation. 
He agreed with Immanuel Kant that the 
human mind has certain fixed psychological 
properties and that the individual is a self- 
active agent who has some influence in de- 
termining the nature of reality. But, unlike 
Kant, Marx did not leave the theory of 
human understanding on the psychological 
level. He carried it further to the sociocul- 
tural level, where he observed that external 
objects in the social world collectively took 
on the shape of a logic or pattern of external 
circumstances. According to Marx’s inter- 
pretation, the logic or pattern ‘of external 
circumstances plays an important part in 
determining what an individual takes real- 
ity to be. As he puts it in the Preface to A 
Contribution to the Critique of Political 
Economy (1859), ‘It is not the conscious- 
ness of men that determines their existence, 
but, on the contrary, their social existence 
determines their consciousness.’’ The logic 
of external circumstances that underlies 
man’s social existence is something that is 
hard and fast and independent of the indi- 
vidual, but not in the sense worked out by 
the Scottish common-sense philosophers. 
Marx never denied that the human mind 
was self-active, but he did insist that there 
were some very objective limits to the work- 
ing of the self-active mind provided by the 
logic of external circumstances. Also this 
logic had to be passed through the human 
mind, which left its own imprint on the 
nature of the logic of external circumstances. 
According to Marx’s explanation, reality 
was a compound of objective, hard-and- 
fast facts and of subjective interpretation. 
It was neither purely objective nor purely 
subjective, since it was a naturalistic phe- 
nomenon representing a fusion of mind and 
external circumstances. 


Marx’s naturalistic theory of reality has 
received support from later developments jn 
social psychology and the sociocultural 
sciences. In the United States James Bald- 
win’s concept of the socialized individual 
and Charles H. Cooley’s concept of the 
social self as an inseparable union of indj- 
vidual and society served to emphasize the 
unity running through the subjective and 
objective aspects of reality in the social 
sciences. The development of cultural 
anthropology emphasized the idea that 
knowledge is a cultural or social product 
with origins both in the human mind and in 
the hard-and-fast facts of the cultural en- 
vironment. At a later date Koehler’s gestalt 
psychology, with its emphasis on the per- 
ception of wholes rather than on discon- 
nected elements, weakened the foundations 
of the older introspective, associational psy- 
chology. Seizing upon this trend in scientific 
thought, those economists who have escaped 
from the subjectivism of late nineteenth- 
century academic economics have worked 
out a version of economic science that has a 
naturalistic rather than a_ subjectivistic 
foundation. In the hands of these nonclassi- 
cal economists economic science has become 
less ‘‘analytical” and more “realistic.” 

The subjectivistic and the naturalistic 
theories of reality lead to quite divergent 
concepts of economic reality when applied 
to the field of economic science. Hayek’s 
subjectivistic theory of reality leads to a 
static, mechanistic view of economic reality. 
In his scientific analysis economic reality is 
reduced to a static system of logical ideas, 
which possesses a rigid framework into 
which are fitted the elemental ideas that 
are found in the mind of the economist. 
The system of ideas that constitutes the 
substructure of economic reality is made up 
of a number of fixed items or elements. In 
grasping economic reality Hayek first selects 
all those features of actual economic experi- 
ence that can be fitted into his static system 
of ideas or, as he puts it, into a static pattern 
of logical relationships.? Economic reality 


9 [bid., p. 2. 
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then becomes a synthesis or combination 
of a number of separable or discrete items 
or elements of a static nature. Hayek is not 
unaware that economic reality exhibits 
some growth, change, and development; 
but these aspects of economic reality are 
taken by him to be secondary in the sense 
that they are not matters of primary or 
initial concern to the economic investigator. 
In Hayek’s opinion it is possible to cut 
through the temporary, changing aspects 
of economic activity to discover the abiding 
static essence of economic reality. If neces- 
sary, the economist may modify or qualify 
this static view of economic reality, but 
Hayek feels that no amount of modification 
or qualification can ever fundamentally 
alter the static core of economic reality. 

Hayek’s subjectivistic, compositive theo- 
ry of economic reality has a profound influ- 
ence upon his methodological procedure. 
The method of uncovering economic reality 
which he uses is known as the “synthetic” or 
“additive’’ method. Those who adopt this 
additive methodological approach to the 
study of social science data move from the 
analysis of simple elements to a compositive 
view of the economic system. In the field of 
economics this additive method of analysis 
is well illustrated in the work of Alfred 
Marshall, the most prominent English ex- 
ponent of neoclassical economics at the turn 
of the century. In his Principles of Eco- 
nomics Marshall explains: 

The element of time is a chief cause of those 
difficulties in economic investigation which 
make it necessary for man with his limited 
powers to go step by step; breaking up a com- 
plex question, studying one bit at a time, and at 
last combining his partial solutions into a more 
or less complete solution of the riddle.?° 


Throughout his economic analysis Marshall 
proceeds in this additive fashion by “grad- 
ual steps” from one partial study to an- 
other, until he has combined or synthesized 
all the elements or parts into which he has 
broken down the economic system. Accord- 
ing to Marshall’s views on the proper meth- 


'° (8th ed., 1922), p. 366. 
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od of scientific inquiry, the way to compre- 
hend economic reality is to start off from a 
simple beginning and then, by successive 
“relaxations of the rigid bonds” of abstract 
analysis, to move gradually “nearer to the 
actual conditions of life.”"* The major em- 
phasis of Marshall’s economic analysis is 
thus on the parts rather than on the whole 
of the economic system. The meaning of the 
whole is to be gotten by a careful summation 
of all the meanings of the separate parts, 
since it is taken for granted that the whole 
derives its meaning from the meanings of 
its many parts. In this view of economic 
reality the whole is no more than a mere as- 
semblage of its various parts. 

Hayek’s method of explaining the nature 
of the economic system is the same as 
Marshall’s method. He proposes to explain 
the economic system by starting off with 
the simple elements that the economist 
finds in his own mind. His next step in com- 
prehending economic reality is to combine 
or to “fit together’ these simple elements 
into a “meaningful whole.”” By this syn- 
thetic or additive process simple abstract 
elements are brought together to explain 
the economic system as a whole. This addi- 
tive methological procedure is appropriate 
only to a static, mechanistic type of econom- 
ic analysis. Where social science facts are 
taken to be static elements that can be 
combined or fitted together to give larger 
“compositive”’ meanings, the additive meth- 
od of analysis will be applicable. Social sci- 
ence data will be selected to exclude the 
changing, dynamic aspects of reality, since 
these aspects cannot be handled by the 
additive or synthetical treatment. It is no 
mere accident that Hayek adopts the addi- 
tive methodological approach in his social 
science studies. It is the only methodological 
procedure that is appropriate to his static, 
mechanistic view of economic reality. 

Hayek’s subjectivistic theory of eco- 
nomic reality and his synthetical method of 
analysis lead him to work out an introspec- 


t Tbid., pp. 368-69. 
12 Op. cit., Ethics, LIV (October, 1943), 11. 
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tive, analytical type of economic science. 
The reasons for this are quite apparent. In 
Hayek’s economic analysis facts are what 
economists think them to be; hence, they are 
at bottom mental or subjective phenomena. 
Mental phenomena are primarily a matter 
of logic or of logical relationships between 
many individuals. From the knowledge of 
his own mind the economist derives in an a 
priori or analytic fashion an exhaustive 
classification of all possible logical relation- 
ships. These logical relationships are then 
brought together to form a “hypothetical 
model” of economic society. This hypo- 
thetical model is a mental or logical model, 
“which assists us in connecting individual 
facts, but which, like logic or mathematics, 
is not about the facts.”"3 As Hayek ex- 
plains, the hypothetical models or schemes 
of logical relationships which are used to tie 
together the various elements found in the 
minds of economists are abstract, “com- 
positive” views of the economic system. In 
this situation economic theory becomes 
what Hayek describes as “compositive 
theory.” This is a type of economic theory 
which looks to an explanation of the eco- 
nomic system in terms that may be added, 
combined, or synthesized. 

In Hayek’s “compositive economics” 
there is no place for any theory of economic 
development. All matters of change and de- 
velopment are relegated to the shadow-land 
of the “sociological penumbra” into which 
those who accept the subjectivistic theory 
of economic reality are reluctant to push 
their scientific inquiries."* According to 
Hayek’s views on the nature and scope of 
economic science, economic theory is “logi- 
cally prior” to any investigation of economic 
change. As he explains, the schemes or pat- 
terns of general relations which subjectivis- 
tic economists “constitute” or set up for the 
study of economic data have nothing to do 
with the behavior or change of the actual 
economic system. When the problem of 
explaining concrete issues involving eco- 


"3 [bid., p. 11. 
4 See Robbins, of. cit., p. 131. 
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nomic change arises, Hayek proposes ty 
modify or alter his compositive or syntheti- 
cal economic theory until it is made usefy 
for handling the actual facts of economic 
life. Somehow a static mental model of the 
economic system is to be modified into con. 
crete existence. The whole movement of 
Hayek’s economic analysis is thus from his 
hypothetical models out to the external 
world of actual experience. In the final 
analysis it appears that Hayek’s introspec. 
tive, analytical type of economics results 
in the economist’s imposing his own “com- 
positive” version of economic reality upon 
the external world of actual economic ex- 
perience. 

The concept of reality of the naturalistic 
economists leads to methodological proce- 
dures and views on the nature and scope of 
economic science that are quite different 
from the views held by Hayek. The natural- 
istic economists have a synoptic view of 
economic reality that is in marked contrast 
to the synthetic or compositive view of 
economic reality held by the subjectivistic 
economists. The synoptic view of economic 
reality is one in which economic reality is 
first grasped as a unity or whole. The mean- 
ing of each element to be found in that 
reality is interpreted by referring the ele- 
ment or part to the meaning of the whole 
reality. The whole of economic reality is not 
deduced from its elements or parts, nor can 
part be added to part to make the whole 
economic reality. From the synoptic view- 
point the structure and functioning of the 
whole economic system influence the nature 
of each constituent part of the system. The 
economic system is initially grasped by the 
economist as a whole process or going con- 
cern, which is more than the sum of its 
parts. In his analysis of the economic sys- 
tem the naturalistic economist finds that 
meaning flows from the whole to the parts 
as well as from the parts to the whole. 

The naturalistic economists do not deny 
that Hayek’s additive method of analysis 
throws some light on the nature of economic 
reality. Even Thorstein Veblen, who was 
one of the most severe critics of the additive 
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methodological procedure of the subjecti- 
yistic economists, admitted that in the early 
stages of the development of economic sci- 
ence the additive or synthetic method of 
analysis made valuable contributions to the 
progress of the science.'’ But the natural- 
istic economists feel that in the more mature 
stages of the growth of economic science 
the nature of economic reality can be fur- 
ther revealed only by resort to new method- 
ological procedures. The method of analysis 
which they recommend is known as the 
“synoptical” or “holistic” method.'® Wer- 
ner Sombart’s investigation of Western, 
European capitalism provides an excellent 
illustration of the use of this synthetical 
method of analysis. Sombart’s point of de- 
parture is a definition of capitalism as “a 
mode of satisfying and making provisions 
for material wants which can be compre- 
hended as a unit and wherein each constit- 
uent element of the economic process dis- 
plays some given characteristic.’”*7 In his 
analysis each part of the capitalistic system 
derives much of its meaning from the larger 
meaning of the entire capitalistic scheme of 
things. This capitalistic scheme is taken by 
Sombart to be not a static system of logical 
relationships between many individuals 
but a dynamic process which has a unity 
permeating all its constituent parts. Thus 
all items or factors, such as money, credit, 
prices, capital, and interest are found by 
Sombart to reflect the nature or character- 
istics of the capitalistic economy of which 
they are constituent elements. To under- 
stand the functioning of any one of the ele- 
ments constituting the capitalistic system 

's Thorstein Veblen, “Why Is Economics Not an 
Evolutionary Science?” reprinted in his The Place of 
Science in Modern Civilization (1919), p. 68. 

‘6 The term “holistic” is derived from the Greek 
holos, which means “whole.” For a discussion of 
holism and the holistic method of analysis see J. C. 
Smut’s article on ‘“Holism” in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica and his volume entitled Holism and Evo- 
lution (1926). 

"7 See Sombart’s article on “Capitalism” in the 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, II, 196. His 


most extensive analysis of capitalism is to be found 
in the three volumes of Der moderne Kapitalismus. 
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the investigator must relate that element 
to the functioning of the entire capitalistic 
scheme. 

Where the economist adopts the holistic 
method of analyzing economic reality, he 
turns out a type of economics that is quite 
different from Hayek’s introspective, com- 
positive economics. Like the subjectivistic 
economists the naturalistic economists cre- 
ate hypothetical models or mental con- 
structions of economic society, which are 
used to tie together the facts or data chosen 
for investigation. But the hypothetical 
models of the naturalistic economists are 
not built only from what Hayek describes 
as “the knowledge of our own mind” or 
“elements found in our own thought.” In- 
stead, they are made up from elements both 
in the investigator’s mind and in the realm 
of external circumstances. The logic of 
mind is combined with the pattern of ex- 
ternal circumstances by the naturalistic 
economists to give a better first approxima- 
tion to the nature of economic society. When 
he fuses the logic of mind with the logic of 
external circumstances to get a pattern or 
framework of analysis into which his eco- 
nomic data may be fitted, the naturalistic 
economist concerns himself with a theory 
of economicocultural organization instead 
of Hayek’s abstract scheme of logical 
economic relationships. When applied to 
the economic activities of highly indus- 
trialized nations, this theory of economico- 
cultural organization becomes a theory of 
capitalism. In the opinion of the natural- 
istic economists, Hayek’s compositive eco- 
nomics provides a very inadequate founda- 
tion for a theory of modern capitalism. 

Since their thought schemes are primari- 
ly concerned with the relations between the 
functioning parts of the developing eco- 
nomic system, the naturalistic economists 
are greatly interested in economic change 
and development. Consequently, their theo- 
ry of capitalism is always associated with a 
theory of economic development. The eco- 
nomic reality with which they are dealing 
is a dynamic, developing reality, which is 
always in a process of continuous change. 
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Although at any one instant of time eco- 
nomic data may show a certain fixity of 
structure, their full meaning can be grasped 
only by inquiring into their past, present, 
and future development. To the naturalistic 
economist an economic fact is like one of 
Alfred N. Whitehead’s “events,”’ which is a 
focus of happening that incorporates some- 
thing of the past, the present, and the fu- 
ture.%8 

The economic science of the naturalistic 
economists is designed to overcome certain 
of the major deficiencies of Hayek’s com- 
positive economics. As Frank H. Knight has 
explained in his well-known essay on “The 
Limitations of Scientific Method in Eco- 
nomics,” an economics of general relations 
of the type worked out by Hayek tells us 
little about the concrete world and is at best 
only a negative interpretation of economic 
reality."® Knight observes that his own feel- 
ing about an introspective, compositive 
economics of Hayek’s type is one of im- 
patience. 


What such inquiry has to say about real 
social problems is relatively little, though ex- 
18 Science and the Modern World (1925), pp. 106-7. 


19See Knight’s essay in R. G. Tugwell (ed.), 
The Trend of Economics (1924), p. 267. 


tremely vital. Also, it is rather preliminary, ]t 
should be, and could be, said without gross error 
in limited compass and the way cleared for dis. 
cussion of larger issues. Failure to do this leads 
naturally to the tendency to repudiate it al. 
together.?° 


It is the position of the naturalistic econ. 
omists that Hayek’s compositive view of 
economic reality and his additive method of 
analyzing economic facts place insurmount- 
able obstacles in the path of any economist 
who seeks to grasp the full meaning of eco- 
nomic reality. They assert that no amount 
of qualification of compositive economic 
theory or of later appeal to actual economic 
experience can ever overcome the limita- 
tions of Hayek’s subjectivistic view of the 
economic world. It is felt by the naturalistic 
economists that an essentially different 
philosophical orientation, a less subjective 
theory of reality, and a more synoptical 
method of analysis are all required to over- 
come the major deficiencies of Hayek’s sub- 
jectivistic views on the nature of facts and 
reality in the social sciences. 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


20 F. H. Knight, “The Nature of Economic Sci- 
ence in Some Recent Discussion,”’ American Eco- 
nomic Review, June, 1934, p. 238. 
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THE ETHICAL BASIS OF CHINESE UNITY 


JAMES FEIBLEMAN 


tHAS often been contended that the 
| highest level of social structure and con- 
trol is that of morality. Religion speaks for 
another world rather than for this one, while 
the lower levels of economics and politics 
prove insufficient by themselves to furnish 
the primary aims of society as a whole. On 
the other hand, the social group cannot be 
ordered strictly from its highest level, for 
the higher, while more determinative than 
the lower, is also dependent on the lower. 
Although ethical value is one of the highest 
elements in a culture, it can only be brought 
into focus as such provided the institutions 
which exist at lower levels are functioning 
more or less adequately in order to support 
it. The higher element will, of course, even- 
tually prevail even when such is not the 
case; but then a greater span of time will be 
required before it can exercise its full effect. 
We may take as an illustration of this prin- 
ciple the example of the classic Chinese cul- 
ture of the Chou dynasty. 

During the last two centuries but one 
of the Chou dynasty, a time known as the 
“Age of the Philosophers” because of the 
many schools which were flourishing then 
(approximately from 604 B.c., the con- 
jectured birth date of Lao-Tzu, to 319 B.c., 
the date of the death of Mencius), there 
were many political difficulties. The ‘Age 
of the Philosophers” ran concurrently with 
the “Period of the Warring States.” The 
philosophical naissance of the Chinese took 
place in the western provinces of China, near 
the frontiers. It was the task of the western 
frontier states to protect themselves and the 
rest of China against the inroads of the 
wandering barbarian war bands from Turke- 
stan and the Hindu Kush. The defense of 
the frontier imposes the necessity for par- 
ticularly well-organized government upon 
border states; for the chief requirement is 
that of political order both within and 
without the state. The internecine strife of 
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the “Period of the Warring States” was 
probably more dangerous at the marches 
and was therefore felt most keenly in west- 
ern China by the sensitive and intellectual 
among the population. The philosophers of 
the Chou dynasty were chiefly concerned 
with meeting the situation presented by 
the collapse of the central government 
of China and the disruption of the country 
into belligerent states run by princes wielding 
absolute powers. As a rule, the best minds 
in a generation flock to that enterprise 
which is thought to contain the real. In 
China, philosophy at that time occupied 
the position of eminence among the profes- 
sions. Philosophers were accustomed to be 
sent for by reigning princes who wished 
to gain the benefit of philosophic counsel 
and advice. Let us have a quick glance, 
then, at the type of advice the princes, and 
their subjects, were receiving. In this way 
we may learn how the philosophers were 
trying to meet directly the challenge pre- 
sented by the breakdown of government. 

There were three principal schools of 
philosophy in ancient China, and the chal- 
lenge of political chaos was met, therefore, 
in different ways. All three, however, placed 
their chief emphasis upon ethics and moral- 
ity, the theory and practice of ethics. The 
Confucians, led by the Analects and by 
Mencius, set an ethical goal—for the in- 
dividual, in the pursuit of goodness; for 
society, in a return to the golden age of the 
past when government had been unified 
and orderly. The Taoists, led by Lao-Tzu, 
author of the Tao-te-Ching, and by the 
author of the Chuang-Tzu, set an ethical 
goal for the individua! only, in the with- 
drawal into the wisdom and values of the in- 
ner self. The legalistic authors of theHan Fei 
Tzu and the Shang Tzu set an ethical goal 
for society only, in the conquest of other 
societies. 

The ethics of Confucius and Mencius was 
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conceived in terms of brotherly love and the 
feeling of responsibility. Everyone is well 
disposed toward his fellows; this feeling 
is native, but it can be lost, and when lost 
the aim is to recover it. The feeling of broth- 
erly love can be guarded by breathing 
exercises. But such mystical practice, it 
should be noted, had in this connection an 
outward purpose. The social aims of the 
Confucians were based upon good govern- 
ment, in the sense of government by good- 
ness. Social welfare has an economic base 
but must include a common moral outlook 
if it is to survive. The political system of 
the past, which had been neglected, was to 
be revived and followed faithfully. The em- 
peror should be an emperor; the nobles, 
nobles; the ministers, ministers; and the 
common people, common people. The coun- 
try ought not to be ruled, for instance, by 
the nobles. The old social order had broken 
down from the top and must be restored, a 
program known to Confucius as the “rec- 
tification of names.” The Confucians were 
conservative in the sense that they wished 
to alter the present only in terms of an 
increased emphasis upon the aims of the 
past. 

The ethics of the Taoists was conceived 
in terms of a retirement from society and a 
cultivation of the internal virtues. If the 
social problem could not be solved, it could 
at least be abandoned; time spent in con- 
flicts was time wasted. The Taoist was an 
anarchist in the mystic sense: since the soul 
could be identified with the whole universe, 
what need had it for the mediation of 
society? For the self there need be no 
government. Rightly recognizing the de- 
mands of logic as external, Chuang Tzu was 
opposed to it also. Lao-Tzu could sit mo- 
tionless for hours on end, detached from all 
outward affairs: this was the goal. Do not 
attempt to change anything; live in the 
interstices of effort; be passive: so advised 
the Taoist, who was predominantly a 
quietist—a mystic and a subjectivist. His 
intention was the avoidance of factual 
knowledge; his practice, water-like be- 
havior; and his ideal, the uncarved block. 


The ethics of the legalists was conceived 
in terms of the sole reality of physical par- 
ticulars and physical forces. The legalists 
were nominalists and materialists who did 
not wish to reform the government but to 
use it. Men exist for society, and the duty 
of society is to wage war against other 
societies. The state is the supreme arbiter of 
individual welfare, and individual welfare 
of the individual is to be understood solely 
in terms of service to the state. The pur- 
pose of the state is to expand. But the state 
can expand only if its citizens are eager to 
die for it. The will of the state is the law 
of the individual; the people are to have not 
what they want but what the state wants, 
There must be an increase of food-producers 
and a decrease of cultivated artists. All no- 
bility must be sought in war. With these 
advantages, the state must be prepared to 
stop at nothing; the scruples of its enemies 
are the state’s opportunity. 

Here, then, we see three distinct ethical 
schools, all equally occasioned by the rec- 
ognition of the pressing need for better 
government. The western states of China 
during the fourth century B.C. were parts of 
a divided China, a China of badly ruled 
feudal states, of banditry, of corruption and 
oppression. The development of ethics in 
the midst of such political confusion was evi- 
dence of an attempt to correct at a higher 
cultural level what was sorely in need of 
remedy at a lower. Of course, such an at- 
tempt was certain to be met by immediate 
failure. The time spans of ethical and of 
political aims are markedly different. The 
three principal schools of ethics failed to the 
extent to which they wished to reform, or 
in other ways to meet the challenge of, a 
poorly organized political society. But in 
the very act of failing to restore a lost polit- 
ical unity, they founded a culture. 

The fact that a disorganized political 
China could yet exhibit a long-unified cul- 
ture has strongly impressed foreigners. 
Chinese culture is disorganized at the bot- 
tom but highly organized at the top, in the 
the sense that elements of the ethical phil- 
osophers have become by now imbedded in 
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the common-sense of the Chinese, in parti- 
cular reaching down to those who have 
perhaps never heard of the ethical philos- 
ophers. The unity of China has taken cen- 
turies, many centuries, to come into Its own. 
But a culture which contains that unity 
cannot fail to end with its political expres- 
sion. The manifestation in government of 
Chinese cultural unity, founded on the 
common-sense absorption of ethical teach- 
ings over a long period, ends a reverberation 
from top to bottom in the culture. The 
briefer history of Western societies poses 
the question of whether societies founded 
from the bottom have or have not a longer 
future in store for them. 

Thus far the Chinese culture has had the 
longer history. It would appear that phi- 
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losophy means more to the life of a culture 
than has hitherto been supposed. Philos- 
ophy remains solely an academic affair only 
so long as it remains solely in the hands of 
academicians. But such confinement is not 
the implicit purpose either of the academi- 
cians or of the philosophy. Teachers of eth- 
ics wish to see their theories accepted and 
put into practice. The unity of China, which 
offers so much comfort and power to the 
United Nations in their present crisis, 
springs from ancient sources of ethical wis- 
dom. For the same forces of philosophical 
ethics that failed to meet a political crisis 
some twenty-four centuries ago have fur- 
nished the strength to meet an even greater 
one now. 


New ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
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EDUCATION FOR FREEDOM. By Robert May- 
nard Hutchins. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1943. Pp. ix+108. 
$1.50. 

The views of President Hutchins about the 
nature of education and the present condition 
of organized education are well known. In this 
book they are presented again with character- 
istic decision and vigor. The volume com- 
prises five chapters, of which three are based on 
lectures given at Louisiana State University in 
1941 and two have been added. About the two 
additional chapters it is enough to say that one 
is autobiographical and the other is mainly con- 
cerned with a statement and justification of the 
Chicago Plan. The other three chapters ex- 
pound that philosophy of education which, ac- 
cording to the autobiography, emerged from 
early experiences and came to fruition in the 
organization of studies at the University of 
Chicago. The common elements in this record 
of experience, theory, and practice give unity 
and consistency to the book; those principles 
which are too often ignored as merely abstract 
are here brought into relation with concrete 
situations and urgent needs. 

As the main theme of this book is an indict- 
ment of modern education, it is natural to ask: 
“What is wrong with our educational system?” 
To this question President Hutchins answers 
paradoxically but concisely, “Nothing,” and 
adds that “the educational system is operated 
by a million loyal and self-sacrificing individu- 
als who have put on the greatest demonstration 
of mass education the world has ever seen.” 
The root of the trouble is not in the way the 
system achieves its ends but in the ends which 
it serves, and these may be indicated by the 
word “materialism.” Granted that “pervasive 
materialism” dominates the social system, vo- 
cational training and technology will inevitably 
dominate the educational field. In opposition 
to this attitude Hutchins supports the kind of 
education that “helps to develop a social con- 
sciousness and a social conscience.” This view 
is in harmony with the common demand for a 
better world, a new outlook, and a fuller rec- 
ognition of the spiritual elements of a true 
humanism. It is inspired partly by the present 


tendency to revise our estimate of medieval 
ideals; those who do not recognize this infty. 
ence in the author’s exaltation of wisdom above 
information or reason above emotion may note 
the references to Aristotle and Augustine and a 
certain “mediaeval saint” (p. 62) who might 
well be St. Thomas Aquinas, together with the 
significant mention of Professor Maritain’s 
name. For the unregenerate technologists the 
words ‘‘medieval” and “metaphysics” serve as 
terms of abuse: to honor them is to demand an- 
other standard of values. The characteristics of 
the modern mind are classified by Hutchins 
under four heads as ‘‘skepticism, presentism, 
scientism, and anti-intellectualism”’: they de- 
note in general terms belief that everything is a 
matter of opinion, is relative to its epoch, can be 
reduced to the methods of natural science, and 
in general admits of no appeal to ultimate ra- 
tional principles. The cure for these diseases of 
civilization is a “spiritual revolution” (p. 59) 
which will take as its ideal “‘the common good as 
determined in the light of reason.” 

These ideas have already become subjects of 
dispute; they have the merit of offering a de- 
finite challenge which arouses equally definite 
opposition or support. The controversy may be 
left to run its course, but some of the differ- 
ences of opinion would be moderated by a right 
use of terms. Nothing is more fundamental to- 
day than the confusion between education 
and training. That ‘demonstration of mass 
education” which has been given in America to 
meet peculiar needs has been largely the out- 
come of specialization in business and industry. 
Specialization of occupations calls for special- 
ized training, the candidate for employment 
must get that training in technical institutions, 
and consequently the educational system pre- 
sents the appearance of being overloaded with 
students who are really not concerned with 
“education” but with that training which is no 
longer given by the former method of appren- 
ticeship. It is also easy to forget that much of 
the traditional “education” was also fundamen- 
tally vocational; medicine and law were defi- 
nitely in that class, and, when ecclesiastical 
careers were associated with affluence, the dis- 
tinction between a vocation, a profession, and a 
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calling was negligible. The progress of events 
has in fact inverted our problems; that educa- 
tion in the humanities which lacked a proper 
admixture of natural science has given place to 
a scientific training which is now revealing the 
need of being humanized. The problem is very 
real, but it is a problem of evolution rather than 
degeneration; the intellectual activity which is 
stimulated by discovery and invention must 
now be utilized to reconstruct the realm of ends. 
Attention should be drawn to the discussion 
in the fourth chapter of the significance of accel- 
eration in wartime. We have purposely avoided 
questions of administration and attempted 
only to indicate the philosophy of this book. 
But it is a matter of general interest to know 
whether the present crisis will bring out defects 
in our educational systems and leave some per- 
manent marks on their development. It seems 
very probable that the average student really 
extends his formal education beyond his needs 
and interests simply to conform to a pattern. 
If acceleration or any similar revision of the 
pattern demonstrates this weakness, the result 
may be welcomed. On the other hand, acceler- 
ation is a policy for a crisis; there is the danger 
of overlooking the element of maturity which 
cannot be controlled by regulations; condensed 
courses and shortened vacations may do no 
harm where the aim is to get information quick- 
ly, but, if we are looking for development and 
wisdom, the plan is not so satisfactory. To dis- 
cuss this question adequately would involve a 
study of the distribution of time spent in school, 
college, and university and a comparison of 
the original German, British, and American 
schemes out of which the existing divisions 
have grown. This is not the place for such an 
undertaking; it is enough to say that the theory 
and practice outlined in this book deserve 
careful reading and serious consideration. 


G. S. BRETT 
University of Toronto 


Tue Morat IDEALS oF Our CIVILIZATION. By 
Radoslav A. Tsanoff. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1942. Pp. xx+636. 
$5.00. 


Students and teachers of ethics will feel 
grateful to Professor Tsanoff for filling a long- 
felt want—that of an extensive and thorough 
history of ethical theory. Sidgwick’s History of 
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Ethics, though excellent, is much too brief, and 
Rogers’ Morals in Review, never quite ade- 
quate, is now out of print. The present work 
ranges from Aeschylus to our own decade, 
touching every movement and every writer of 
importance, with the emphasis on the modern 
period. It is a massive and thorough achieve- 
ment of scholarship, requiring a degree of 
patience and erudition for its execution such as 
we are accustomed to associate with the best 
German tradition. It is an evidence of the 
growing maturity of American philosophical 
scholarship that it should produce such work. 

The distribution of emphasis is interesting. 
It evidently reveals the author’s interests 
but is also probably a sign of the times. Greek 
ethics is lightly subsumed in thirty-two pages, 
while nearly half of the six hundred pages of 
text is devoted to the last century and a half. 
This certainly does not represent the relative 
importance of the two eras, yet one would not 
wish to have the latter half of the book reduced, 
especially as Greek ethics has found many able 
expositors among the more general historians of 
philosophy. One could wish, however, that 
space had been found to refer to the later de- 
velopment of Plato’s thought in the Laws. In 
view of the modern attempts to find sanction 
for totalitarianism in the Republic it is worth 
while to point out that its author, after a life- 
time of study of Greek democracies and dicta- 
torships in action, came to recognize that best 
in practice are representative institutions based 
broadly on the franchise of a body of well-edu- 
cated citizens, and with definite curbs on the 
growth of wealth and power on the part of the 
few. 

The main interest of Professor Tsanoff’s book 
is ethical theory, but the relation of ethical 
theory to the broader issues of philosophical 
thought, on the one hand, and to religion and 
social life, on the other, is fully recognized. 
The author’s religious interests are everywhere 
manifest, and considerable space is devoted 
to the relation of theological conceptions of 
sin and salvation to ethical theories, and 
both to the practical conditions of everyday 
life. The exposition of ethical teaching in 
the Greco-Roman world, the Renaissance, 
and the eighteenth century, for example, is 
very helpfully illuminated by being set against 
the background of a description of the so- 
cial conditions and everyday moral life of the 
times. Also, writers who are men of letters 
rather than philosophers are drawn on to fill out 
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the picture of the moral thought of each period. 
The book is not merely a history of ethical 
theorv but, as its title indicates, an account of 
developing and varving moral ideals of our 
civilization. 

Professor Tsanoff does not obtrude his own 
views. Criticism is confined to that minimum 
necessary to show the problems that various 
ethical theories are trying to solve and to indi- 
cate the success and difficulties met by each 
type of theory. Nevertheless, it is plain that his 
own sympathies lie with self-realization the- 
ories of the kind developed by the more person- 
alistic of the neo-Hegelians. Hobbes, Spinoza, 
Kant, and Hegel are the only thinkers who have 
a chapter all to themselves, while among Ameri- 
can thinkers it is Royce who receives most 
attention and most favorable comment. Of the 
writers of the last quarter of a century it is 
evidently Bergson who is regarded as having 
made the greatest contribution. He is given 
nearly two pages. Nicolai Hartmann is given 
slightly more. James and Dewey have less 
than a page each. The various and vigorous 
efforts of the twentieth century to formu- 
late a naturalistic ethical theory that escapes 
from subjectivism and mechanism are noticed 
and fairly stated, but followers of the move- 
ment will probably think that it does not re- 
ceive the attention that it deserves. 

In the last few pages Professor Tsanoff 
enters a plea for constructive thinking in ethics. 


But while people may be led by critical questions 
to destroy, they need positive answers if they are to 
build anew. It is not a matter of accident that the 
dictator’s call has found greatest response precisely 
in the regions of the utmost social confusion and 


desperation [p. 599]. 


The form that such constructive thinking 
should take, or at least the fact which should 
be recognized as having central significance, is 
indicated by another sentence. 


Surely the acknowledgement of real and impera- 
tive values, however, intuitively known, does dis- 
close a certain character in persons and in nature, of 
which reason must then take account in its view of 
the world [p. 600]. 


The chief sources of contemporary confusion, 
he argues, lie in two tendencies. One is the 
tendency to concentrate on some one element 
or aspect of moral experience as if it were the 
sole or prime essential of the good. The other is 
the failure to recognize the character of moral 


evaluation as distinguished from factual state. 
ment. 

An adequate ethical theory . . . . must grasp and 
express in its evaluation the living integrity of per. 
sonal character, and it must also undertake to see 
morality in its cosmic perspective. Are not these 
the two main tasks, distinguishable but allied, of g 
scientific ethics and of a moral philosophy? 


A. CAMPBELL GARNETT 


University of Wisconsin 


FREEDOM FORGOTTEN AND REMEMBERED. By 
Helmut Kuhn. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1943. Pp. Vili+267, 
$2.50. 


“How was it possible?” asks Helmut Kuhn, 
“How could the nation of Bach, Kant, and 
Goethe become Hitler’s accomplice in a career 
of crime?” This is the basic question which he 
attempts to answer in Freedom Forgotten and 
Remembered. It seems a question innocent 
enough, but, like any object in a Hegelian 
universe, it is world wide in its implications. 

Totalitarianism is not merely a political dis- 
comfort; back of it lies a moral crisis. Totalitari- 
anism is “‘an error resulting from a perversion of 
the will’; it is an act of oblivion, a forgetting of 
that freedom which, as the opportunity of 
rational choice, is the dearest possession of man 
and the essence of his humanity. And thus the 
only answer to totalitarianism is an act of re- 
membering, a faith in reason as a guide, anda 
recovery of the understanding of freedom and 
its transcendental origin. 

The first section of the book, entitled “The 
Action of Despair,” describes with brilliant 
lucidity the Hitlerian conquest of Germany. 
It shows how the soil had been prepared by 
religious and moral bankruptcy, how his- 
toricism and the anti-intellectual ‘‘Existence” 
philosophy made of the mind a paralyzed spec- 
tator, how the accumulation of social chaos and 
despair led to the inevitable conclusion. It 
paints with impressive irony the acquiescence of 
the “respectable people” and with sorrowful 
understanding the efforts of the masses for 
bread and the evasion of responsibility. 

The second section, “The Logic of Passion,” 
exposes with great insight the rationale of the 
Nazi creed. It portrays the anatomy of human 
bondage—the millennium created by propa- 
ganda, the success of ersatz religion, the real 
meaning of the concentration camp and the 
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Jew as scapegoat. It places the catechism of 
Nazi faith in its deeper philosophical setting. 

The concluding section is “The Message of 
Hope.” It is short but to the point. It seeks to 
return the state to its instrumental role, to re- 
habilitate theology, and to equate the tenets of 
Christian doctrine and democratic political 
theory. It asserts that the true victory will be 
no less than the recovery of human freedom 
through human responsibility. 

In many ways the book is stronger on its 
analytical than on its constructive side. Kuhn 
is a humanist of the traditional variety. This 
means that he is sympathetic to religion but 
biased in his attitude toward science. This leads 
him, on the one hand, to set up a straw man of 
positivism which he attacks with more heat 
than fairness and, on the other, to insist upon 
the inseparability of Christianity and democ- 
racy in a fashion which will be unpersuasive to 
many. Even so, Freedom Forgotten and Re- 
membered is a valuable book; for it is possible to 
be unconvinced by its major thesis and yet to 
read it with profit and with pleasure. 

ALBERT WILLIAM LEVI 
University of Chicago 


THE SURVIVAL OF WESTERN CULTURE. By 
Ralph Tyler Flewelling. New York and 
London: Harper & Bros., 1943. Pp. xv-+304. 
$3.00. 

This work seeks to turn the discoveries of 
relativity and quantum physics to the purposes 
of the personalist philosophy and so to dis- 
credit mechanistic determinism as represented 
by Spengler. The author appears to accept 
more or less the views of Eddington and Jeans 
as to the meaning of the new physics and so to 
find ground for renewing belief in human free 
will and in the existence of a “creative intel- 
ligence.”’ 

The perplexities of the two physical theories 
in question must be admitted to be so great 
that every thinker is entitled to put his own con- 
struction upon them, the personalist among 
others. Yet there is ample authority, notably 
that of Einstein, Planck, and Bridgman, for 
rejecting the notion that these discoveries mean 
the end of causality—even if the connotations 
of the classical physical concept of mechanism 
now appear too narrow. It is well that the re- 
viewer here state plainly that his own opinions 
follow in some measure those of the three au- 
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thorities last cited and do not follow those of 
Eddington and Jeans. It is a possible deduction 
from quantum theory that the human mind, 
by reason of dependence upon its senses, can 
never attain more than a vague and approxi- 
mate knowledge of what the entities within the 
atom are; similarly, it would appear that relativi- 
ty gives nothing but mathematical correlations 
and no new knowledge in a realistic sense and 
that this may indicate that no knowledge of the 
totality of things is available to the human 
mind. It may well be, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
that the unknowable character of the infinitely 
great and the infinitely small—the fact that 
the human mind can grasp only such ideas as 
purely mathematical constructs—is a biological 
result of inherent limitations upon human 
knowledge now beginning to become clear to 
consciousness through the difficulties met with 
in relativity theory and quantum theory. 

We know of the operation of mechanistic 
causality within that sector of the cosmos ap- 
parent through our senses, and we now know 
from quantum theory that there is a very small 
uncertainty in the operation of that causality— 
so small as to be negligible in all common-sense 
matters and even in our closest precision meas- 
urements as used in industry. The theory that 
this uncertainty supports the idea of free will 
runs as follows: what occurs within the atom 
cannot be known accurately, and therefore we 
do not know that it is causally determined; the 
process of human thought appears to involve 
subatomic changes in the matter composing 
the human brain; therefore, those changes, if 
physically undetermined, may be the sign of 
free operation of the human will. This doctrine 
is held by a number of people. To it Professor 
Flewelling adds the gloss that the changes with- 
in atoms in inorganic matter, if physically un- 
determined, may occur as a result of the opera- 
tion of the will of the Creative Intelligence. It 
seems scarcely worth pointing out that the 
whole thesis falls to the ground if what happens 
within the atom is not physically undetermined. 
Of course, Planck and others may be wrong on 
this score, but, as we have said, our own 
opinion is that the fact here is probably un- 
knowable. It follows that the attitude taken 
toward it must rest only upon faith—and that 
simply means that the issue in regard to Crea- 
tive Intelligence, hurnan free will, etc., is the 
same as it ever was, and all that has happened 
is that the old argument is now expressed in 
new and peculiar terms. This, we believe, is the 
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ultimate significance of Professor Flewelling’s 
book. 

Ultimate significance, however, is not total 
significance. We have put forward above as one 
of those opinions allowable in view of the new 
perplexities arising in physics that there is a 
great sector in nature unknowable to con- 
sciousness. If so, then the speculations—for 
that, of course, is what they are—of some be- 
haviorists to the effect that all mind, including 
consciousness, is to be explained mechanistical- 
ly and deterministically via the conditioned 
reflexes (see Pavlov’s dogs, etc.) is destined to 
remain a speculation forever. It is not a useful 
speculation pragmatically: its ethical effect is 
negative, in the direction, that is to say, of mere 
acceptance of things as they are. The social 
sciences, history in particular, suggest to the 
reviewer that the opposite speculation, namely, 
that man is responsible for his own destiny, is 
productive of better results; and the biological 
sciences suggest the same thing in terms of the 
relations of a species with its environment even 
if the strivings of species are caused in some 
unknowable way by the environment. The 
strivings, in short, are a fact, so far as knowl- 
edge available to the human mind goes; and it 
would seem to be wise to accept them as such, 
if, as appears from quantum and relativity, no 
knowledge capable of disproving the fact is 
ever likely to be found. In these circumstances 
there is no need to set up difficult (we use a mild 
word) notions of the influence of mind, human 
or divine, within atoms, but no need either 
perhaps to be overcritical of a philosophy which 
finds such notions necessary in order to make 
its way from the new perplexities of physics to 
the responsibility of man and of other species 
for their own fortunes. 

The mention of other species draws atten- 
tion to this (p. 273): “A rising order of life... . 
with man at the top of the scale, differentiated 
from all the rest by the possession of a mind 
....”’—a remark which will surely cause biolo- 
gists to gnash their teeth. 


RUSHTON COULBORN 
Atlanta University 


THE METAPHYSICS OF VALUE, Vol. I: GENERAL 
PRINCIPLES AND THE KINGDOM OF VALUES. 
By K. R. Sreenivasa Iyengar. Mysore: 
University of Mysore, 1942. Pp. xxxi+629. 
Rs. 5-0-0. 


This is an important work. The author seems 
to have absorbed occidental value theory jx, 
toto, but he sees everything in a fresh light, 
His thought seems to me for the most par 
careful, subtle, profound, and clear. The Eng. 
lish is admirable. One might perhaps complain 
that the work is too wide-ranging; it deals not 
only with every problem in the philosophy of 
value but with almost every problem in philos. 
ophy. But, then, as the author remarks, it is not 
to be taken for granted that philosophy of 
value is anything less than simply philosophy, 
And, as far as I can see, nearly every problem js 
treated with distinction and penetration. Here 
is a Hindu who can meet Western philosophers 
on their own ground and reason cogently with 
them. The references, strangely enough, seem to 
be all to occidental sources. But there is a 
spiritual sensitiveness which may in part, no 
doubt, be ascribed to oriental influences. 

The “undifferenced absolute’ is rejected, 
plurality and change are held to be real, and 
in the brief passage devoted to the relation oj 
freedom and novelty to a “Supermind” it is 
held that the acts of conscious beings are not 
antecedently or eternally known by such a 
mind. This is the view to which Western theolo- 
gy is more and more tending. It appears that 
East and West can meet if the former breaks 
with those forms of its pantheistic tradition 
which depreciate the reality of the world of 
change and individuality, and if the latter 
breaks with its tradition of a hard dualism oj 
God and Creation. There are signs that both 
movements are taking place. However, this 
book is not theological. (A second volume is to 
follow, in which the metaphysical aspects of 
the author’s view will be developed.) A re- 
markable feature is the abundance of concrete 
illustrations, the focus on experiential evidence. 
For this reason, among others, I attempt no 
summary of the doctrine of the book. 

However, one portion of the theory I will 
comment upon. The contention is that “the 
primary ground of moral action is the impulse to 
self-creation or self-expression.... By self- 
creation ....is meant the expansion of spirit.” 
The real nature of spirit “is to feel its kinship 
with the whole of humanity, yes, even with the 
whole of sentient creation” (p. 508). Here refer- 
ence is very properly made to Whitehead’s 
doctrine of feeling, of prehensive unities, where- 
by all experience has aspects of social partici- 
pation. Thus, while devotion to the common 
good is denied to be the primary moral passion, 
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the self-devotion which is that passion is devo- 
tion to a self whose essence includes the wish 
and need for the largest possible participation 
in and service of other life. I seem to see in this 
most subtly egoistic theory the influence of a 
non-Christian religious background. More- 
over, the use of Whitehead might well have 
gone a little further. In the “philosophy of 
organism” the very self is a society of experient 
occasions—in other words, self-identity is a 
social relation among experiences. The primary 
moral passion is, indeed, not devotion to the 
good of other persons but devotion to the good 
of all experient occasions which the present one 
has power to influence and in part to create, 
including those experiences which may con- 
stitute what I call my own future. The present 
self would, morally speaking, do its utmost for 
all other selves, including those future selves 
which may belong to the same human body and 
personality as the present self now belongs to. 
This explains why even a solitary man could, 
as Iyengar says, view his acts morally. The 
primary moral passion is the sense of devotion 
for that much of future life which I can effec- 
tively help to create. My own future self- 
identity is merely one particularly important 
strand in this appeal of the future. It is so im- 
portant that it seems almost quibbling to 
quarrel with so sublimated and lofty a version 
of the self-realization theory as the author 
presents. The present self must realize itself, 
and it nearly always is under predominant 
obligation to provide for the future self-realiza- 
tion of its successors in the same bodily person- 
ality. The author, however, admits frankly that 
in certain special cases the evidence rather 
indicates that sacrifice of the future self, i.e., 
“self-sacrifice,” may be ethical. And there 
seems something a bit wrong with a view which 
makes devotion to the self primary while mak- 
ing the self to consist chiefly of the impulse to 
transcend self by overlapping with and serving 
others. Whitehead’s metaphysics, in agreement 
with Christian insights, seems to make this 
paradox unnecessary. (It is fair to say, however, 
that orthodox Christian theology, for example, 
Thomism, has usually occupied the very ground 
taken in this book and thus has really rejected 
the injunction, “Love thy neighbor as thyself 
and God without reservations.’”’) The Buddhist 
critique of self-identity needs to be made posi- 
tive. We have a self, but only through love for 
our own past and future experiences. (Those 
who too greatly hate what they remember of 


themselves or anticipate for themselves lapse 
from personal integrity.) This love for self’s 
past and future is but a part, albeit a danger- 
ously conspicuous part, of the ultimate love for 
experience, whosesoever it be, which is our little 
spark of the universal love, obscured in us by 
the predominance of our regard for our own 
near and remote futures. 

However this may be, I know of no superior 
presentation of the theory of self-achievement 
(it is also called “‘freedom”’) as the ethical ob- 
jective. Nearly every problem and theory in the 
philosophy of values—aesthetics, ethics, etc.— 
seems to me wisely and freshly handled. There 
is extensive treatment of social, political, and 
economic values. So far as I happen to know, 
this is the most important work in technical 
philosophy to come out of the Orient in many 
years. 

CHARLES HARTSHORNE 


University of Chicago 


THE FreEDOM To BE FREE. By James Mar- 
shall. New York: John Day Co., 1943. Pp. 
277. $2.50. 

The heart of the theory of Plato’s Republic 
was that in the state is to be found the individual 
“writ large.’’ James Marshall is far from being 
a Platonist—having none of Plato’s worship of 
the intellect, scorn of the common man, or con- 
tempt for manual labor—but, like Plato, he 
believes that the key to the understanding of 
political and economic society is the psychologi- 
cal nature of the individual man. His approach 
is this: Granting what Freud has called to our 
attention regarding the struggle of the individ- 
ual to achieve emotional maturity and the mo- 
tives behind the assertion of despotic authority, 
how can we proceed practically toward the 
achievement of the democratic ideal? 

He makes one set of moral assumptions. The 
principle of democracy involves respect for in- 
dividuals and the variations among individuals, 
equality of treatment of each individual by 
those with power and authority, and collabora- 
tion rather than competition or paternalism for 
achieving mutual respect, equality, and devel- 
opment. He also calls attention to the funda- 
mental human patterns “which underlie our 
lives from nursery to the inner councils of in- 
dustry and politics.”” These include a tendency 
to seek dominion over others in order to quiet 
anxieties of insufficiency, a tendency to pre- 
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serve dominion over others, a tendency to find 
anxiety in differences and to feel cheated if 
identical treatment is not extended to us, and 
the like. He then applies the analysis of the 
human pattern to the problems of a democratic 
society, whether national or international. 
The conclusion is that democracy is the 
system of real maturity, achievable when the 
frustrations, feelings of inferiority, and anxieties 
of individuals and peoples have been destroyed 
and when aggression, destructive impulses, and 
power madness have been sublimated into co- 
operation, creativity, and mutual respect. 
Marshall’s whole approach is full of wisdom 
and of common sense, whether he is arguing 
that political experts should be under the check 
of the whole electorate or that nations, like 
individuals, can be wayward and delinquent, or 
in favor of functional international agencies 
rather than a world police force or the growth of 
a new localism built about co-operatives and 
responsible labor unions, or in favor of a realistic 
vocational education for American youth. He is 
idealistic without a trace of intellectual or moral 
snobbery and realistic about human motives 
without the slightest tincture of cynicism. The 
Freedom To Be Free is itself an expression of 
that democratic maturity which it seeks to 
develop and extend. 
ALBERT WILLIAM LEVI 


University of Chicago 


SOCIALISM AND Etuics. By Howard Selsam. 
New York: International Publishers, 1943. 
Pp. 223. $2.50. 

In the competition for status and acceptance 
in the ideological warfare of the twentieth cen- 
tury Marxism is one of the dominant con- 
tenders. And, like any other religion of salva- 
tion, it has its prophet, its priests, and its body 
of revealed doctrine. Its Old and its New Testa- 
ment have long been written, and it has now 
entered into the period of its scholasticism. 
Only gloss, compendium, exegesis, and extended 
application remain as tasks. Socialism and 
Ethics is such an extended application. It is the 
attempt to fit the insights of Marx and Engels 
to the requirements of a moral philosophy. It 
is an interesting and well-written book, but it 
lacks excitement and suspense. When one.has 
seen the rabbits one by one lowered into the hat, 
there is a natural diminution of pleased surprise 
at their subsequent extraction! 


The book is in its entirety and with argu- 
ment and illustration the assertion of seven 
theses: (1) ethics is a human creation, a reflec. 
tion in consciousness of the needs and desires of 
actual men; (2) this reflection arises always out 
of the concrete material conditions of human 
life, the actual processes and relations whereby 
men produce the necessities of their life: (3) 
moral conceptions change as the material con- 
ditions of life, the forces of production, and the 
productive relations change; (4) in a society 
divided into conflicting economic classes, moral 
conceptions reflect class divisions and become 
either justifications for existing economic rela- 
tions or demands for change in these relations; 
(5) a demand for a change in economic relations 
is the demand for the transfer of economic 
power from one class to another, and the moral 
justification of such a demand lies in the claim 
of this second class to better control the produc- 
tive forces in the interests of society in general; 
(6) concepts such as good, right, and the like 
derive their meaning from the actual life condi- 
tions of men in society at any given time; and 
(7) ethics is a social phenomenon having no 
meaning for an isolated individual. 

These are just eighty-eight theses less than 
those with which Luther distressed the good 
people of Wittenberg (for which this reviewer 
is thankful). Of these seven, I find myself in 
agreement with two, in disagreement with two, 
and puzzled at the meaning of the remaining 
three. 

This ratio is some clue to the general charac- 
ter of the volume. Generalizations with which 
it seems only common sense to agree alternate 
with those whose partisan nature makes them 
unacceptable. For example, it seems reasonable 
to believe that “‘all speculative ethics in one way 
or another have reflected and been conditioned 
by the class relations of men’’ without its seem- 
ing at all reasonable to hold that “moral supe- 
riority lies on the working class side because the 
modern working class... . carries with it in its 
own class code the only truly Auman ethics.” 

Socialism and Ethics has some simple and 
important things to say about society and the 
individual and about the meaning of human 
freedom. It is much less satisfactory in its 
treatment of more academic ethical issues. Its 
account of the basis of moral judgment is com- 
pletely unpersuasive, and its attempt to derive 
moral norms from economic descriptions rests 
upon a typical Marxist tour de force. Of particu- 
lar interest to teachers of ethics is its critique of 
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the great historical systems. It blasts idealistic 
ethics (whether of the Platonic or religious 
variety) for its practical conservatism, and it 
rejects hedonism, which it takes to be the ex- 
pression of the selfish individualism of capitalist 
society. Characteristically, it finds more sym- 
pathy with the power ethics of Hobbes and 
Machiavelli than with either these two or with 
Dewey’s attempt to make intelligence socially 
effective. And with a fine carelessness it neglects 
social utilitarianism, which has itself not in- 
frequently been used to justify a socialistic 
economic order. 

We have learned from Nicolai Hartmann (if 
this has not been obvious before) that the most 
basic and most imperative values are not always 
the “highest.” Thus one can go far with the 
Marxists in their practical emphasis without 
accepting their inadequate theoretical formula- 
tions. That is, one can agree (as indeed Aristotle 
did) that, without economic security and a high 
standard of living for all, the good life (hap- 
piness, self-development, love and affection, 
aesthetic satisfaction, etc.) is not possible, 
without at the same time making a precondition 
into an essence. Furthermore, I can understand 
how Marxists are suspicious of this criticism. 
(“Men ask for bread, and the idealists offer 
them spiritual cake with a frosting of eternal 
virtue.”) Too often the emphasis of higher 
values is excuse for the avoidance of the real 
problem of economic injustice and an upper- or 
middle-class perpetuation of the status quo. 

But the difficulty remains. One can share the 
Marxist passion for social reform without at the 
same time accepting its narrow and inadequate 
philosophy. 

ALBERT WILLIAM LEv1 
University of Chicago 


RELIGION OF TomoRROW. By John Elof Boodin. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1943. 
Pp. 189. $2.50. 


Though the author modestly says that this 
book is not addressed to professional philos- 
ophers, it might be optimistic to suppose that 
none or few of them could learn from it. It gives 
a relatively simple, very readable, and often 
poetically vivid and eloquent account of liberal 
religion as it is now coming to be. There is good 
balance as between metaphysical and ethical or 
sociological considerations. Religion is pre- 
sented as neither a flight from mundane life nor 


a neglect of cosmic perspectives but as a man- 
ner of living sufficiently imaginative and in- 
tegrated to find a place for the far as well as the 
near and the superhuman as well as the human. 
Boodin seems to make it plain, if it can be made 
plain, that not to be religious (in the theistic 
sense) is to be less than fully human. 

I feel impelled to pick one quarrel with this 
book. The author gives a somewhat truncated 
and, in my opinion, confused and inconsistent 
version of the “redefinition of God’’ which he 
rightly says is required. He is in the best cur- 
rent tradition in rejecting ‘‘the idea of God as a 
timeless, self-sufficient being.” As Boodin says: 
“If we are not part of his creative realization, 
then life and history have no meaning.” The 
ultimate unity, the unity of love, is one “of di- 
rection, not of statuesque completeness.” So far 
so good. But then why spoil it by joining with 
the Thomists in holding that we are in no 
sense actual parts of God—whose “creative 
realization” thus becomes something entirely 
outside his own being. Surely it is that being, 
in its temporally achieved rather than in its 
purely eternal aspect. Boodin’s motive here is 
intelligible. He wishes to avoid the view that 
God “‘is everything and does everything.” What 
he fails to see, as so many still do (thus falling 
into the chief error of the pantheism they op- 
pose), is that to be everything is not necessarily 
to do everything, since being may be passive as 
well as active, and a being may have parts 
which it does not altogether determine to be 
what they are, but by which, in so far, it is it- 
self determined. Thus the part-whole relation 
may be a social one, as Fechner was first to see 
and intelligibly state. Now it is for Thomists to 
deny that God is passive as well as active, not 
for one who has broken with the view of deity 
as immutable, complete, and hence incapable of 
being acted upon by anything other than itself 
(it seems necessary to remind some that a part 
is not its whole). It is sad to reflect that Fechner, 
nearly a century ago, was clear, and expressed 
his clarity, upon a matter which still commonly 
receives such unsatisfactory treatment. 

There is a similar lack of clarity as to the 
problem of mind and matter. This may be 
solved by the same principle that reality is 
essentially social, an affair of interacting sub- 
jects; for the social structures of subhuman sub- 
jects can explain the extendedness we call ‘‘mat- 
ter.’’ But Boodin indicates as the alternative to 
his own mind-matter dualism only a monistic, 
“pantheistic,” decidedly nonsocial idealism. 
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The foregoing are relatively technical and 
philosophical objections to this account of the 
religion of the future. There is also a religious 
objection. As in so much religious liberalism, 
there is here insufficient stress upon the evil 
propensities in human nature, upon sin, and not 
much analysis of its basic character. True, sin 
is refusal to love, as Boodin indicates, but he 
gives us little notion of the resources of religion 
in enabling us to see into the deeper roots of 


this refusal. This is an optimistic, happy pm 
ligion, which might well be balanced againg 
Niebuhr’s somewhat grim but salutary sense of 
the protean vitality and endless varieties of 
voluntary egocentricity, i.e., sin. 

The book is on a high level of thought, 
feeling, and expression. 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
University of Chicago 
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SUSAN STEBBING MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


N LONDON on September 11, 1943, Susan 
Stebbing died. By her death the world 
has lost a vigorous philosophical intelligence, 
a passionate defender of justice, and a great 
teacher. A number of her English friends 
have begun to discuss plans for a memorial 
to her, and they are joining with Bedford 
College of the University of London and the 
Kingsley School for Girls for the purpose of 
raising funds to this end. It is hoped that 
enough money can be raised to establish a 
substantial scholarship for postgraduate 


studies in philosophy. The amount required 
will be large. We believe that Miss Steb- 
bing’s friends and admirers in America may 
wish to contribute to such a memorial to her. 
Contributions to the scholarship fund 
should be made out to Mary Evelyn Clarke, 
Treasurer, and sent to Mrs. Ann Hook, 
Secretary, 606A Third Street, Brooklyn 
15, New York. 
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